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Merle Miller: Helene Scherff Taylor 

What Our Readers Think 

"My Own, My Native Land”: Ethna Sheehan 

A Library in the Land of the Nile: Margaret A. Dawson 

Patron Relations: Jean Betzner 

The Children in Our Home Towns: Normal and Abnormal Behavior Patterns in 
Relation to Reading: Evelyn Stuart Mason , 

Paste-Pot Authors: Lynn Zipin 

Always Look a Gift Horse in the Mouth: Lloyd L. Sullivan 

In-Service Training 
Training the Staff to Understand Library Policies: May Virginia Valencik . .. 
Training the Staff in Processes: Phyllis Osteen 
Training the Staff for Professional Participation: Thomas L. Mayer 
Training the Staff in Community Participation: Violet F. Myer 

Service Rating—A Tool of Supervision: Wallace B. Hoffman 

The Lowly Page: Georgiana G. Mathews 

What's in a Name?: Mildred R. Ostvold 

Accerding to Herle: Elizabeth H. Tarrant 

Display for the 

The Practical Librarian 


Current Reference Books: Frances Cheney 
School and Children's Libraries: Mary M. Pike 


Editor: Marie D. Loizeaux Assistant Editor: Ruth M. Moore 
Advertising: John C. Evans 


The Wilson Library Bulletin is published monthly except July and August by The H. W. Wilsoe — 
Company, 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. Reentered as second class matter September — 
13, 1939, at the postoffice at New York, N.Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price 
two dollers a year, payable in advance. Single copies, 25 cents each (please send remittance with — 
order to avoid billing charges). Address all correspondence pertaining to subscription direct fo 
publisher. No subscription accepted through agents. — 

Copyright, 1950, The H. W. Wilson Company. Re ble quotation or reprint- 5 
ing is permitted provided due credit is given to WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. 5 
Manuscripts of service and interest fo the library profession are invited. “ 
[The Wilson Library Bulletin is indexed in the Readers’ Guide and in Library Literature.} 
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! SNEAD Modular 


*. 


Construction | 


Provides More Floor Space per Dollar 


Snead Modular Construction offsets, to 
a large extent, recent increases in li- 
brary construction costs. This outstand- 
ing library development offers more 
square feet of floor space per cubic 
foot, or per dollar spent, than previous 
designs. 


Hollow structural members form ducts for 
ventilation in Snead Modular Construction. 
Costly and space-consuming sheet metal ducts 
are eliminated, and fresh air is made available 
over the entire floor area. 


SNEAD & Company 


Many library projects have already been 
built or planned on the new modular 
concept. Snead Modular Construction, 
designed with the columns and girders 
serving as air ducts, is extremely adapt- 
able and efficient. The modular concept 
makes possible charming, intimate in- 
teriors in keeping with the best in 


modern interior decoration. 


Librarians and architects are invited 
to utilize the specialized experience of 
Snead Library Engineers for the solu- 
tion of their problems without charge 
or obligation, regardless of the size of 


the proposed project. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier © Snead Modular Construction @ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators @ Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 
Study Units, and Enclosures @ Lonverall Ceiling Lighting © Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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Authentic Indian Lore 


RED STREAK OF THE IROQUOIS 


By Dr. Arthur C. Parker 

Pictures by I. Heilbron 
The famous author is a descendant of a long line of Seneca 
Chiefs. His story of an Iroquois boy in the time of Hiawatha 
is authentic in all details, based on actual incidents from the 
history of a great nation and peopled by its heroes. All boys 


and girls are fascinated by Indian stories — this story is 
exceptionally educational. 


Ages 10-14 192 pp. 
5% x 8%. Cloth bound. 
Black and white illustrations. Jacket in color. $2.50 











Childrens Press, Inc. 


7 —_ 
JACKSON BLVD. and RACINE_AVE., CHICAGO 
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Here is a comprehensive introduc- 


tion to the entire field of religious 
education—backgrounds, objectives, 

and problems; present principles, 

methods, and trends — a new and 

definitive symposium by forty-six 

a outstanding authorities, al! special- 
oe ists in their fields. $6.50 






THE CONTENTS 


PART |: THE CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS SETTING OF 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
LEWIS J. SHERRILL: A Historical Study of the Re- 
ligious Education Movement. JOHN C. BENNETT: Basic Christian Convictions. ERNEST M. LIGON: 
Basic Psychological Concepts, FRANK W. MCKIBBEN: Trends in Educational Philosophy. JAMES 
LUTHER ADAMS: Basic Causes of Progress and Decay in Civilization. HARRY H. KALAS: Educa- 
tional Evangelism. LUTHER A. WEIGLE: The Aim and Scope of Religious Education. 

PART II: MATERIALS AND METHODS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

C. A. BOWEN: Curriculum Patterns for the Church School. FRANK G. LANKARD: The Use of Our 
Religious Heritage. MARIE COLE POWELL: Worship in Religious Education. AMY GOODHUE LOOMIS: 
The Creative Arts in Religious Education. PAUL H.VIETH: Audio-Visual Method and Content. EVERETT 
C. PARKER: Radio and Television in Religious Education. BOB TULLY: Play and Recreation. HARRISON 
§. ELLIOTT: Individual and Group Counseling. MILDRED M. EAKIN: Newer Techniques in Teach- 
ing. JOHN R. SCOTFORD: Building for Religious Education. 

PART Ill: AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DONALD W. MAYNARD: The Total Church as an Agency of Religious Education. ALICE L. GOODARD: 
The Total Program for Children. WESNER FALLAWS: The Home and Parent Education. HARRY 
THOMAS STOCK: The Sunday Church School. RUTH ELIZABETH MURPHY: The Vacation Church 
School. ERWIN L. SHAVER: The Weekday Church School. OLIVER DEWOLF CUMMINGS: The Youth 
Fellowship. HARRY C. MUNRO: The Christian Education of Adults. PAUL M. LIMBERT: Agencies 
of Recreation and Group Services. HELEN MARIE EDICK: The Community as a Unit of Religious 
Education. ELIZABETH BROWN: Camps and Summer Conferences. EDWARD R. BARTLETT: Religious 
Education in Church Colleges and Theological Schools. EDWARD W. BLAKEMAN: Religious Education 
in Tax-Supported Colleges and Universities. 

PART IV: DIRECTING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NEVIN C. HARNER: The Educational Ministry of the Church. HERMAN J. SWEET: The Education 
of Lay and Professional Religious Education Leaders. ROSS SNYDER: Experimentation and Research. 


PART V: AGENCIES FOR CO-OPERATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
JOHN W. HARMS: City and State Councils of Churches and Religious Education. ROY G. ROSS: 
The International Council of Religious Education. ORVILLE L. DAVIS: The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. ISSAC K. BECKES: The United Christian Youth Movement. FORREST L. KNAPP: The World 
Council of Christian Education. 
PART VI: WIDER PERSPECTIVE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

RAY GIBBONS: The Relation of Church and State. J. PAUL WILLIAMS: The Relation of Religion and 
Public Education. ISRAEL S$. CHIPKIN: Jewish Education in America. EDWARD J. HEFFRON: Roman 
Catholic Religious Education. ERICH F. VOEHRINGER: The Development of Religious Education in 
Other Countries. ARLO AYRES BROWN: Protestantism’s Strategy for Religious Education, 


APPENDIX: 


LEONARD A. STIDLEY: Selected Bibliography of Religious Education. LEMUEL A. PETERSEN: A 
Directory of Religious Education. 


pastors, directors of religi ducation, teachers, coun- ABINGDON-COKESBURY 

selors, parents — for everyone concerned with the religious . : 

education of children, young people, and adults — this is ene % Tene 

one of the most significant and useful books in recent years. 
READY APRIL 24TH * 624 PAGES * 6 x 9 INCHES G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. + Toronto 





In Canada 
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POPOL VUH: The Sacred Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya 


Translated into Spanish from the original Quiché Maya, with an introduction and notes 


by ADRIAN RECINOS 
English version by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley 


HE FIRST full version in English of the “Book of the People” of the ancient Maya. 

Generally regarded as America’s oldest book, it is the most important library 
treasure to survive the Spanish Conquest. It contains the mythology, traditions, his- 
tory, and cosmogony of the Maya—a people whose pre-Conquest civilization in Ameri- 
ca is comparable to the ancient civilization of the Mediterranean. An important study 
for historians, archaeologists, teachers, and students. 


Illustrated, bibliography, index. $3.75 
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SUN IN THE SKY 


by WALTER COLLINS O’KANE 


Aram portrayal of the Hopi Indians of Arizona— 
their native arts, ingenious agriculture, their houses, 
cookery, dress, and personal traits. With exactness, under- 
standing, and humor the author provides a revealing in- 
sight into Hopi character—their close-knit society, their 
personal independence, how religion and tradition influence 
their lives. 


Handsomely illustrated with ninty-one original photo- 
graphs by the author and four panoramic maps by Norton 


April 4, $4.00 





BEST-SELLERS FROM OUR CURRENT LIST 


YOUNG AMERICA, 1830-1840 
by Robert E. Riegel Illus. $5.00 


FEDERATION: 


The Coming Structure of World Government 


by Howard O. Eaton, and others $3.00 
CHARLES GOODNIGHT: 

Cowman and Plainsman 

by J. Evetts Haley Illus. $5.00 
author of Jeff Milton 


THE HORSES OF THE CONQUEST 

by R. B. Cunninghame Graham $5.00 
edited by Robert Moorman Denhardt. II- 
lustrated in color by J. Craig Sheppard. 


FRONTIER JUSTICE 
by Wayne Gard 


THE LOST PATHFINDER 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike 
by W. Eugene Hollon 


Illus. $3.75 


Illus. $3.75 


THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST: 


A Century of Development Under the United States 


by Edward Everett Dale Illus. $4.00 
OKLAHOMA: 

Foot-loose and Fancy-free 

by Angie Debo $3.75 
EDUCATION LIMITED 

by Gustav E. Mueller $2.75 
MARMEE: 

The Mother of Little Women 

by Sandford Salyer Illus. $3.00 
THE VALLEY BELOW 

by Alice Marriott $3.00 


Illustrated by Margaret Lefranc 
OIL: 


Titan of the Southwest 


by Carl Coke Rister Illus. $5.00 
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i LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 
by MADELEINE B. STERN 


= LirE and “success story” of the famous woman writer—her struggles before the ap- 
pearance of Little Women, her renown after. From a mass of published and unpub- 
lished material, the author reconstructs Louisa Alcott’s life and integrates it with the period 
in which she lived. Illustrated, bibliography, index. April, $4.00 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
by ERNEST E. LEISY 


H‘*s WoRK or literature? This is the first comprehensive treatment of the most pop- 
ular form of American fiction—its evolution, weaknesses, and strength. The material 
is arranged by periods of historical setting and specific topics, and there are brief résumés 
of, with critical comments on, many significant novels. Appendix, index. $3.75 


THE HOUSE OF BEADLE AND ADAMS 


AND ITS DIME AND NICKEL NOVELS 
by ALBERT JOHANNSEN. The definitive account of the five- and ten-cent fiction of the most 
prolific publisher of the nineteenth century, for collectors, librarians, and booksellers. 

Two volumes, boxed, 814” x 111%”, more than 1,000 pages, illustrated. May, $15.00 


PIGS: From Cave to Corn Belt 
i By CHARLES WAYLAND TOWNE and EDWARD NORRIS WENTWORTH. The complete ~ 
' history of the pig—told with wit and authority—from the first feral animals of cave-dwelling days 
to the highly organized production industry of today. An important and useful book for the 
social historian, livestock specialist,and general reader. 

Illustrated, bibliography, index. $4.00 


WESTERN LAND AND WATER USE 

by MONT H. SAUNDERSON. A keen examination and solution of the West's problems of con- 

serving land and water resources. The author pulls no punches in baring the abuses of farm, 

grazing, timber, and wild lands, and he proposes stringent measures for their correction. 
Illustrated, biblography, index. April 10, $3.75 


MUSIC: An Art and a Business 


by PAUL S. CARPENTER. Who takes care of the composer and what is happening to American 
music culture when radio, record-makers, and the movies battle for the biggest cut of the finan- 
cial spoils? This is the answer—a brilliant analysis of the largest of our afts. 

Bibliography, index. $3.75 





GRIEG: A Symposium 
Edited by GERALD ABRAHAM. A detailed study—for the first time in English—of one of the 
most interesting of nineteenth-century composers. Seven outstanding critics examine Grieg’s 
whole musical output and shed much new light on even the most familiar works. 

Chronology, musical examples. April 17, $3.00 





PATTERNS OF PUBLICITY COPY 


by STEWART HARRAI.. Devices used in writing copy that clicks. Each step—the idea, re- 
search, editing, and the final draft—is explained in detail. A full, authoritative manual and guide 
for publicists, students, and teachers. $2.75 


) UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS + Norman, Oklahoma 
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THE PUBLIC WILL BE ASKING FOR THESE 
HARPER BOOKS 


ALL THIS IS LOUISIANA 
By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


Wi The new “travel” book, “guide” book and “storybook” by one of America’s 
favorite authors. With all her skill in making atmosphere and locale vivid and 
immediate Frances Parkinson Keyes portrays the infinite variety of Louisiana. 
With 268 magnificent photographs by Elemore Morgan, and endpaper maps. 


$5.00 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS eevisep evition 
By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Hi A new, enlarged edition of Mr. Sherwood’s monumental work. Includes 
new material—discovered since original publication—which throws new and 
revealing light on the third term decision, Harry Hopkins’ presidential aspira- 
tions, disclosure of atomic information to Russia, etc. Illustrated. $6.00 


THE FINAL FOUR VOLUMES OF 
THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Hi Compiled with Special Material & Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL I. 
ROSENMAN. “These volumes, and their predecessors, constitute the most 
comprehensive history of the Roosevelt era that we have.” 
—HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
THE CALL TO BATTLE STATIONS, 1941 e HUMANITY OF THE 
DEFENSIVE, 1942 e THE TIDE TURNS, 1943 « VICTORY AND THE 
THRESHOLD OF PEACE, 1944-1945. 

4 volumes, boxed, $40.00 e Special leather-bound edition, $75.00 


INCREDIBLE TALE 


THE ODYSSEY OF THE AVERAGE MAN IN THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 
By GERALD JOHNSON. The author of American Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, etc., stops and examines what has happened to that astonishingly durable 
person, the American Citizen, as he has faced normalcy, depression, prohibi- 
tion, war, New Deal and Fair Deal during the past fifty years. An astute, fasci- 
nating and extremely readable book. Coming May 24. $3.50 


ALTER YOUR LIFE 
By DR. EMMET FOX 


Dr. Fox, whose books have helped hundreds of thousands, now offers an 
everyday guide to health, happiness and success, based on the laws of Scientific 
Christianity. Be sure you also have on your shelves Dr. Fox’s previous favor- 
ites, THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, FIND AND USE YOUR INNER 
POWER, POWER THROUGH CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING, MAKE 
YOUR LIFE WORTH WHILE. ALTER YOUR LIFE, $2.50 











| HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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| Winner of the First $3,000.00 
| Charles W. Follett Award 


OHNNY TEXAS 
by Carol Hoff 


. an inspiring story of the joys and hardships 
in the lives of the early settlers in the southwest, 
and the contrasts of old-world traditions to de- 
mocracy in the making. The characters are so 
true to life one seems to have known them per- 
sonally and enjoy ed their warm family relation- 


ship . Adah Whitcomb 


“.. each time I read JOHNNY TEXAS I won- 
dered at the start if it could possibly be as good 
as I had thought; and each time it was a rich and 
satisfying experience... 








“ 
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Lucile Pannell 


Ages 8 and up. $2.75 


SHORTY MAKES TOGETHER WE 
FIRST TEAM SING Margaret Fullerton. 
by Caary Jackson 236 pages of songs. Familiar songs we 


have all learned to love. Less familiar 
songs to meet the demand for something 





This book was runner-up for the Charles 
W. Follett Award. The reason: not only 


is it a first rate sports story but it tells new and different. Large, easily read 
in convincing language not only what it notes and text. Illustrations in color and 
takes to make the first team in basket- black-and-white. Ages 6-12. $2.50 


ball, but the first team throughout life 
as well. Ages 9-14. $2.00 


WHAT WILD- 


FORBIDDEN FLOWER IS IT? 








950 








ISLAND 
by Edward Buell Hungerford 


This time it is Commodore Perry’s ex- 
— to Japan in 1853 which Mr. 

ungerford uses as a vehicle for another 
exciting sea yarn. Fourth book in his 
HEROES OF THE SEA series, and his best so 
far. Ages 10-15. $2.50 


by Anna Pistorius 


On every page are brilliant full-color il- 
lustrations of the wild flowers of North 
America, showing all the more common 
species from spring into late fall. As in 
her other wonderfully successful books, 
Miss Pistorius provides a lively text to 
accompany her superb illustrations. 
Ages 6-10. 5 


THE JUMBO BOOK OF 
FAVORITE STORIES 


90 favorite stories and poems for children from Cinderella, Uncle 
Wiggily, and Mother Goose to A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Large format, colorful illustrations — just right for bedtime. 


Ages 3-8. 


11} Mole) @. i re) te am more 


$1.59 








1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE Newbery Medal, the twenty-ninth annual 

award for “the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children,” was pre- 
sented to Marguerite de Angeli for The Door in 
the Wall, a story of medieval England. 

The Caldecott Medal, the thirteenth annual 
award for “the most distinguished picturebook for 
children,” went to the artist-author Leo Politi for 
his Song of the Swallows, a gentle picture of a 
child’s life against the background of California's 
Capistrano Mission. 

The 100,000-lire prize established by Ernest 
Hemingway for the year’s best unpublished novel 
went in 1949 to Romualdo Romano, Italian writer, 
for his novel, “Scirocco.” 

Gustav Davidson, New York poet, won the 1950 
Lyric Associates Award of $1,000 for outstanding 
services to poetry. Last year the award went to 
Robert Hillyer. Mr. Davidson has written a dozen 
books of poetry and drama. A new collection of 
his poems, “Moment of Visitation,” is to come out 
this spring. 

Zondervan’s International Christian Fiction Con- 
test's second prize of $2,000 went to Until the Da) 
Break, a historical novel of the time of Christ, by 
Sallie Lee Bell. 


The fourth annual Albert J. Beveridge memorial 
fellowship of the American Historical Association, 
a grant of $1,500, went to Glyndon C. Van Deusen, 
professor of history at the University of Rochester, 
who expects to complete his biography of Horace 
Greeley. 

Sarah Ann Jones, Librarian of the United States 
Bureau of Standards Library in Washington, re- 
ceived the Department of Commerce silver medal 
“for long and outstanding service in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the National Bureau of 
Standards Library, through which the world’s lit- 
erature on science, technology, and mathematics has 
been made available to bureau scientists.” 

The British Conservative Party awarded its Ben- 
nett Literary Prize for 1948-49 to Julian Amery for 
his say of politics and warfare in the Balkans, 
Sons of the Eagle. 

The eighth annual Carey-Thomas Award for cre- 
ative publishing, sponsored by Publishers’ Weekly, 
went to Rand McNally for Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas. Little Brown received honorable mention 
for its Atlantic Monthly Press series, “History of 
the United States Naval Operations in World War 

’ by Samuel Eliot Morrison, a projected 14 vol- 
ume work of which five volumes have appeared. 

Carol Hoff, a school teacher in Texas, won the 
first C. W. Follett $3,000 award for her juvenile, 
Johnny Texas. 

The Poetry Society of America’s two annual 
awards of a hundred dollars and fifty dollars re- 
spectively went to Laura Lourence LeGear and 
Candace Stevenson. 

The Journalism Department of Long Island Uni- 
versity, New York, in February announced eight 
George Polk Memorial Awards for distinguished 
reporting for 1949. Lester Grant of the Herald 
Tribune won the award for educational writing for 
his series, “The Challenge of Cancer.” The award 
for foreign reporting was made to five Herald 
Tribune correspondents, A. T. Steele, Christopher 
Rand, Allen Raymond, Margaret Parton, and Dor- 
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othy Brandon, who collaborated on the series, 
“Asia's Red Riddle.’’ National reporting — Ted 
Poston of the New York Post for his series op 
racial discrimination in Florida. Science reporting 
—William L. Laurence of the New York Times 
for his series on cortisone. Community service— 
Edward Reid, of the Brooklyn Eagle, for a series 
on political corruption in Brooklyn. Suburban re. 
porting—Fred Hechinger for a series in the Bridge. 
port Sunday Herald entitled, ‘Inside Story of Con- 
necticut Schools.” Wire service reporting—Kings. 
bury Smith of the International News Service for 
articles arising out of his exchange of letters with 
Marshal Stalin. Special award—Don Hellenbeck 
for his weekly radio broadcasts, ““C.B.S. Views the 
Press.” 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters’ gold 
medal for essays and criticism went to H,. L 
Mencken for his “entire work 


The Committee on the Art of Democratic Living 
awarded its five hundred dollar prize for the 
nile novel best portraying democratic life amon 
different peoples, to Evelyn Sibley Lampman, au 
thor of Crazy Creek (1948), for her second book 
Treasure Mountain. 








Phillips Russell, professor of journalism and 
creative writing at the University of North Car 
lina, won the Mayflower Cup for 1949 with hi 
Woman Who Rang the Bell. This award is pre 
sented annually by the Society of Mayflow r De 
scendents in the state of North Caro to tl 
resident of the state who has publish 
erary work most deserving of recognitior 





Yale University has taken on sponsorship of th 
thousand-dollar Bollingen Prize in Poetry. whicl 
became the center of a literary and political argu 
ment touched off by the Saturday Reviet 
erature when it was awarded last ye 
Pound for his P/san Cant The award 
tinue to come from funds provided by the 
Foundation, established by Paul Mellon; and selec- 
tion of the winner will be under the auspices of tl 
Yale University Library and an administratiy 
mittee. The same jury of recommendation wil 
serve, with an executive committee of five 
the winner from their nominations 








Literary members elected to the National Ins 
tute of Arts and Letters recently were John 
Brown, Oscar Hammerstein II, John Richard Her 
sey, Thomas Mann, Ogden Nash, Robert Pent 
Warren, and William Carlos Williams 


DIED 


Februar) JAMES OWEN HANNay, who wrote 
under the pen name George A. Birmingha 
London, England; eighty-four. Serving as re 
of Westport, County Mayo, Ireland, from 1892 
1913, Mr. Hannay in that remote spot on the west 
coast, whiled away the long evenings making 
tional characters of the local inhabitants. He w 
forty novels, including Spanish Gold, dealing witt 
the legend of a Spanish galleon sunk off the west 
coast of Ireland in Queen Elizabeth's time. He 
also wrote plays and serious works of nonfiction 
such as The Spirit and Origin of Christian M 
ficism, 





(Continued on page 554) 
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We don’t know what it will do to the inside pages, but we do know 

that it won't hurt the cover. 
If you have any idea that library books are read only in cloistered rooms 
after hand washing ceremonies — but of course you know better than that — 
you know that they are literally poured over at the Waving Spoon 
Snack Bar, anointed with butter at the popcorn wagon and otherwise 
dragged through the dirt — so let them be dressed for adventure in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram — tough, water repellent, 


dust resistant — and in bright colors that stay fresh. 


SAMPLE 
BOOKS ON 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Im regnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 





(Continued from page 552) 
NorMAN AULT, authority on Alex- 


February 6. 
ander Pope; in Oxford, England; sixty-nine. In his 
early years author and illustrator of several books 


for children, Mr. Ault later turned to studies in 
English literature, particularly lyric poetry and its 
bibliography, and to Pope. His books include Life 
in Ancient Britain, The Poet's Life of Christ, 
Pope’s Own Miscellany, and New Light on Pope. 


February 6. FRANK GOULDSMITH SPECK, authority 
on the American Indian and professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylvania; in Phila- 
delphia; sixty-eight. Dr. Speck wrote two hundred 
monographs, articles, and books, latest of which, 
The Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House, 
was published last December. 


Februar) DoroTHyY KATHLEEN BrosTER, his- 
torical novelist; in Bexhill, England; seventy-two. 
Her last book, The Captain's Lady, was published 
three years ago. 


February 11. HartviG FriscH, Danish minister of 
education; of cancer; in Copenhagen; fifty-seven. 
Denmark's representative at the San Francisco con- 
ference for the founding of the United Nations in 
1945 and a delegate to the first General Assembly 
in London the next year, he had been a member of 
the Rigsdag (Parliament) and a leading Social 
Democrat. A lifelong teacher, Dr. Frisch published 
books based on his study of ancient Greek culture 
and of the history of European civilization, includ- 
ing Cicero's Fight for the Republic and The Con- 
stitution of the Athenians. 


February 12. KENNETH M. ELLIs, newspaperman, 
president of the American Historical Association; 
of a heart attack; in New York City; fifty-nine. 
While doing newspaper work Mr. Ellis wrote and 
staged a ballet in Milwaukee in 1923. He also 
wrote historical articles for magazines and three 
novels: The Trial of Vivienne Ware, The Trial 
of Dolores Divine, both in 1931, and Guns Forever 
Echo, in 1941. 


February 12. Eowin HoLt HUGHES, retired bishop 


of the Me thodist Church, lecturer, and former 
president of DePauw University; of virus pneu- 
monia; in Washington, D.C.; eighty-three. Son of 


a bishop, ardent prohibitionist, and moving spirit 
in the unification of the three branches of Metho- 
dism, Dr. Hughes wrote several books, including 
I Was Made a Minister, A Boy's Religion, and 
The Bible and Life. 


February 12. JOHN RustTGARD, scholar and soci- 
ologist; in Babson Park, Florida; eighty-six. Born 
in Norway, Mr. Rustgard early came to the United 
States, where he worked his way through college 
and, after having been admitted to the bar, was 
naturalized. After ten years law practice in Minne- 
apolis, he went to Alaska as prospector, miner, and 
lawyer. There he held several public offices, includ- 
ing that of attorney general. Seventeen years ago 
he retired to Florida to write. Among his books 
are The Problem of Poverty, Bottom Side Up and 
Other Essays, Sharing the Wealth, International 
Vagaries, Our Sacred Cow and the New World 
Order, and, in 1946, The Bankruptcy of Liberalism. 


RAFAEL SABATINI, 
in Adk Ibode n, 


writer of histori- 
Switzerland; seventy- 


February 13. 
cal romances: 
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five. Author during half a century of more than 
forty popular novels, Mr. Sabatini had been called 
the modern Dumas. Many of his books were later 
dramatized for stage and screen. Born in Italy, 
this son of an Italian tenor and an English soprano, 
as a schoolboy was interested only in history, 
Bored after ten years of a job in England where he 
had to translate commercial correspondence with 
foreign firms, he began to write short stories for his 
own amusement. He wrote in English because 
“all the best stories are written in English.” When 
the stories were accepted for publication, he turned 
to novels. Best known of these are Scaramouche 
(1921), which won its author a ten thousand 
dollar prize, The Sea Hawk (1924), and three 
novels about Captain Blood (1922, 1931, 1936). 
His last book, The Gamester, appeared in 1949, 
On a visit to this country in 1931, Mr. Sabatini 
said that though grateful for its physical comforts. 
he was “out of touch with the modern world,” and 
preferred to live mentally in the past 


February 15. ROSETTA SHEAR CLARKSON, authority 
on herbs; after a long illness; in Milford, Connee- 
ticut; fifty-seven. Mrs. Clarkson, before her mar- 
riage an English teacher in New Rochelle, New 
York, afterwards grew more than three hundred 
varieties of herbs in her garden and supplied seeds 
to many companies throughout the country. At one 


time she published a monthly herb journal; she also 
wrote several books on the subject, including Magic 
Gardens and The Modern Chronicle of Herbs and 
Savory Seeds. 


February 16. HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER, widow 
of the late dramatist and author, Harley Granville. 
Barker; in Paris. Besides translating Spanish works 
in collaboration with her husband, Mrs. Granville. 
Barker was herself a poet and novelist. Her first 
volume, The Solitary Path, appeared in 1892. 


February 16. CHARLES RANN KENNEDY, actor and 
playwright; of a heart ailment; in Los Angeles; 
seventy-nine. Born in England, x Kennedy 
started his career there as manager and actor, being 
a member for a number of years of Sir Philip Ben 
Greet’s company. In 1898 he married Edith Wynne 
Matthison, the actress, and came to the United 


States in 1903. In 1917 Mr. Kennedy became an 
American citizen. He wrote almost a score of plays, 
usually with a religious or pacifist message. Most 
famous of these were The Servant in the House 
and The Terrible Meek, a drama of the Crucifixion 
produced in 1911, which at the same time ran 
Harper's magazine. In an effort to broadcast the 
peace message of this play, Mr. Kennedy person 


ally wrapped a thousand copies and mailed them 
to kings, emperors, presidents, cabinet members, 
admirals, generals, and church leaders throughout 
the worid. 


February 21. Epwin RoGers EMBREE, authority 
on education and racial problems; in New York 
City; sixty-six. President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund from 1928 until its planned demise in 1948, 
Dr. Embree was the author of numerous articles 
and of many books, including Prospecting for 
Heaven, Island India Goes to School, Indians @ 


the Americas, American Negroes, Brown Amet 
cans, and Thirteen against the Odds 

February 22. MAX PEMBERTON, author and edé 
tor; in London, England; eighty-six. Diary of 4 


(Continued on page 567) 
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The most beautiful book 
for the Holy Sear! 


— 


Over 170 pictures 128 plates 8% x 11. 


Bound in dark blue cloth with genuine 
gold stamping. Just published, $6.50 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
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Gertrude E. 


ISS MALLETTE is one of those fortunaté*at- 
thors who has mastered the art of concentra- 
tion. As a result she finds that she can write under 
any conditions, by night or by day, in shorthand, 
longhand with pen or pencil, by typewriter or dicta- 
phone. It is no wonder she has turned out an im- 
mense volume of work that includes more than 
twenty full-length juveniles as well as innumerable 
short stories and articles. To keep pace with her 
output she uses two pseudonyms in addition to her 
own name. She is Gertrude E. Mallette on one 
publisher's list, Alan Gregg on another, and Pedar 
Larssen on a third. 


Gertrude Ethel Mallette was born: December 7, 
1887 in Victoria, British Columbia, the daughter of 
Charles E. and Mary (Johnson) Mallette. She at- 
tended Washington State University in Seattle, 
doing postgraduate work in journalism. During her 
college years she began her career as a freelance 
writer, with interviews and feature articles for vari- 
ous state newspapers and for syndicates. She also 
made good use of her camera, selling some fifteen 
thousand picture postcards of local views as well as 
scenes of industrial and farm progress to news- 
papers. She was a reporter and later editor for a 
college magazine. As a member of Professor Merle 
Thorpe’s short-story class she produced a privately 
printed book of children’s stories. 


After leaving the university in 1912 Miss Mal- 
lette divided her time between newspaper work and 
teaching. She traveled a great deal, working as a 
reporter in Alaska, and later spending some years 
in New York City. There she studied juvenile story 
writing at Columbia University under Dr. Mabel L. 
Robinson. Her first book, For Keeps (1936), was a 
Junior Literary Guild selection, as were several of 
those that followed it. For Keeps was the first of a 
long series of career books for older girls, pub- 
lished under the author's own name. The “Alan 
Gregg” titles, seven of them since 1940, are boys’ 
mystery stories. Landlubber (1940) and Offshore 
Gold (1941) are adventure stories for boys, 
ascribed to ‘‘Pedar Larssen.” 


Here are comments on the more recent Mallette 
books: Single Stones (1940) seemed to Library 
Journal ‘a good vocational story but less effective 
than some others.” Ellen Buell in the Times 
thought it lacked individual characterization, but 
adds, “Marcia’s fight against time, distraction, and 
weariness, in the cause of medicine, is told with a 
mounting tensity and a clarity of detail which claim 
and hold the attention as closely as the complicated 
plot of a mystery story.” Into the Wind (1941) 
was found by Horn Book to “depict the discipline 
and devotion of the nurse’s training without the 
sentimentality that frequently mars books on this 
subject.” Sonja Wennerblad in Library Journal 
found the book lacking in humor, but added, “It 
will, no doubt, be read with pleasure by a good 
many of our girls, and is deserving of a place on 
our shelves.” Inside Out (1942) dealt with an 
ambitious young art student. Library Journal called 
it a “good fast-moving story with an interesting 
vocational element.’’ Mrs. Becker in Books said, 
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“There is a trace of romance, the art study is au 
thentic, and so is the Hudson.” Wenderley (1943) 
describes life in a defense-worker trailer camp 
Phyllis Whitney in Book Week said, ‘This is a 
vocational novel in the better sense and no mere 
guidebook to a job. . . . Interesting and solidly 
good.” Mystery in Blue (1945) was a combined 
career and mystery-spy story that impressed Mrs 
Becker as ‘‘unusually competent.’ Once Is Forever 
(1946) describes a girl's attempt to rehabilitate her 
war-wounded fiancé. Saturday Review called it “an 
interesting novel on a timely theme.” Pricele 

Moment (1947) shows a girl photographer in- 
volved in a mystery. Library Journal recommended 
it. Unexpected Summer (1949) recounts a girl's 
attempt to earn her college expenses by journalism 
and candy-making. Library Journal: ‘'The value of 
the story lies in showing the caution and experience 
needed in both careers and the heroine's modestly 
reasonable success. In spite of the addition of a 
mystery and a love affair, the story seems to move 
slowly and be solider reading than many of this 
type.” Virginia Kirkus said, “There's plenty of 
level-headed business thinking procedure in the 
story, and some very good writing.” 


Miss Mallette lives and writes now in a cabin on 
a California hillside, surrounded by the beauties of 
nature which she has always loved. Her favorite 
recreation is taking long walks, five or ten miles or 
more, accompanied by her dogs. Here, she says, she 
has ‘‘stayed put’ for the first time in her life, but 
adds cheerfully, ‘I am just about to take off!” She 
does not need, however, to travel for story ideas 
Those come of themselves, more than she can use 
And if the typewriter breaks down, a pencil will do 
just as well. 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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BOOKS for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


Lhiop 


The perfect thing for Spring! 


“HI, MISTER ROBINS’ 


Text by ALVIN TRESSELT. Pictures by ROGER DUVOISIN 











e Like the famous WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOW, this new book 
reveals the miracle that takes place each year when a new 
season appears on the earth. But now, instead of the white 
world of winter, Tresselt and Duvoisin capture the spirit of 
the new green world of spring... and of a robin and a little 
boy who discover all its hidden signs. Ages 4-8. April, $2.00 






By the distinguished 
author of ONE GOD 


ALLAH: 


THE GOD OF ISLAM— 


By FLORENCE MARY FITCH. The story of Mohammed 
and his followers — what they believe, how they worship, and 
what they have contributed to the world. Florence Mary 
Fitch proves again in this book that at heart all the great 
religions are one. Illustrated with photos selected by Beatrice 
Creighton and the author. All ages, April, $3.00 





MOSLEM LIFE & WORSHIP 






One of the world’s great legends 


The SKY RIVER 


By CHANG FA-SHUN. China's beloved story of the Ox-Boy and 
the Weaving-Girl, rich with the accumulated wisdom of the 
Orient, and now told for the delight of American boys and girls. 
Profusely illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. 


For young 


basketball fans 


Tournament 
Trail 


By TOM KOCH. A wonderful 
Story about a championship bas- 
ketball tournament in Indiana 
the most basketball-crazy state of 
all — by an author who knows the 
game like an expert. 

Jr. High School age. 

Just Published, $2.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 


By the author of 
Player-Manager 
and Fourth Down 


Ball 
Hawk 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. 
The exciting story of a baseball 
rookie’s second chance in the 
major leagues. The new novel by 
one of the favorite authors of 
sports stories for older boys. 
March, $2.00 





All ages, April, $2.50 











New, revised, 
augmented 
edition 


Young People’s Book of 


Set 


Propulsion 


By FRANK ROSS, Jr. The com- 
plete story. Clear, simple explana- 
tions of the principles of prop- 
jet, pulse-jet, ram-jet, and rockets. 
Covers all existing types of U. S. 
jet fighters. 100 illustrations. 
Teen age. Just Published, $2.75 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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Merle Miller 


ERLE MILLER, author of the novel The Sure 
Thing published late in 1949, was born in 
Montour, Iowa, in 1919, the son of Monte M. and 
Dora B. (Winders) Miller. He attended high 
school in Marshalltown, Iowa, where he engaged 
in such extracurricular activities as writing a column 
for the high school weekly, playing first violin in 
the orchestra, helping edit the yearbook, and acting 
in the senior class play. He attended the University 
of Iowa between 1935 and 1940, with an interim 
year, 1938-1939, at the London School of Eco- 
nomics on a scholarship. Although not a pacifist, 
he didn’t like the ROTC and because military train- 
ing was required for a degree, he left before gradu- 
ating. During his college days he won a freshman 
speech award, a debate award, several undergradu- 
ate writing awards, corrected English themes “‘hon- 
estly and unpopularly,”” was editor of the under- 
graduate daily, and wrote a daily column for it. 
He was also on the debating team. Since he likes 
writing and talking better than anything else in the 
world, his early education and avocations proved 
excellent training, but he comments: ‘There have 
been no writers in the family, ever. Some people 
think I haven't changed the situation.” 

In 1942 Mr. Miller joined the Air Corps and was 
attached to the staff of Yané for which he worked 
in both hemispheres from its very beginning until 
he was released from the Army in September 1945. 
Since then, he has been associated with Time (‘‘for 
five unhappy months’’), engaged in Project X, and 
has worked as assistant editor of Harper's magazine 
for almost two years. Besides, The Sure Thing, his 
published books are That Winter, Island 69, and a 
nonfiction book of collaboration, We Dropped the 
A-Bomb. His articles have appeared in such maga- 
zines as the Saturday Review of Literature, Har- 
per’s, Mademoiselle, Survey, and the Nation. 

His first appearance in print occurred at the age 
of twelve, when That Poem, called “The Bridge of 
Life,” was published in the Marshalltown Times- 
Republican. “There was a very nice letter from the 
editor asking for more. I should hope! It was free, 
wasn’t it?” 

The Sure Thing was reviewed with wide diver- 
gence of opinion. 

Mr. Miller is convinced that a writer's job is to 
write. He has frequently quoted Sinclair Lewis who 
once reluctantly consented to speak to a writing 
class at Columbia University. Mr. Lewis, never a 
tactful type, opened his lecture by saying, ‘I under- 
stand you all want to be writers.” Half the class 
nodded happily, and the rest, most of them surely 
graduate students, recorded the sentence in their 
notebooks. “Then,” inquired Mr. Lewis, ‘what in 
God's name are you doing here? Why aren't you 
home writing?” Although Mr. Miller is in process 
of creating a new novel ready for publication prob- 
ably in the fall of 1951, he will not talk about it. 

In Mr. Miller's opinion, Scott Fitzgerald is the 
best American novelist of the twentieth century, 
with The Great Gatsby at the top of the list. How- 
ever, he considers James Gould Cozzens almost as 
good, and in some ways even better, with Guard of 
Honor taking first place. “I was brought up on the 
Bunny Brown series, had two entire sets of Horatio 
Alger and the Rover Boys. I never heard of Ernest 
Hemingway until I was at least sixteen and never 
even saw him at the 21 Restaurant.” Other distinc- 
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tions Mr. Miller claims that set him apart from most 
contemporary authors of his generation are these 
“T never jerked sodas, never cut down a tree, never 
ran a six hundred acre farm, never went to jail, 
never spent summers on the Left Bank of the Seine 
(but spent one uniformed winter there), never 
hitchhiked from New York to San Francisco. I was 
unable to read and write knowing essays on the 
Critique of Pure Reason at the age of eight and a 
half and still can't at the age of thirty 

Although not pedagogically inclined, he decided 
in the fall and winter of 1949 to test his reactions 
to the academicians by teaching a course in creative 
writing at the New School. Admitting that the ex 
perience was enjoyable, he concluded nevertheless 
that the good students simply got better, as tl 
would have anyway; that the ones without talent 
remained untalented to the end; and that a great 
many other writers were wise enough to sta 
home and write. 

Since writing serious novels does not mak« 
sible for an author to eat regularly 
and pay the rent, Mr. Miller permits himself some 
extracurricular activities, including speaking at book 
and author luncheons, autographing, and writing 
pieces about writing. He is also secretary of the 
Authors Guild, a member of the Writers Board for 
World Government, of the Board of Directors 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and a member 
of Americans for Democratic Action. His fraterni 
ties are Pi Kappa Alpha, a social fraternity; Delta 
Sigma Chi, an honorary journalism fraternity; and 
Sigma Delta Rho, an honorary speech fraternity 

Five feet, ten inches tall, with brown eyes and 
brown hair, Mr. Miller weighs 167 pounds. He was 
married on February 14, 1948 to Eleanor Green 
who is in the publishing business. They live in 
New York City. Besides talking and writing, Mr 
Miller's favorite recreations are drinking beer, se¢- 
ing bad movies, going to the theater, and traveling 
(especially in Europe but preferably not at the ex- 
pense of the United States government) 
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SPRING JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 








A boy, a ranch in Arizona, and 
a golden palomino—what better 
combination for an exciting story 
for youngsters 9 to 13. By the 
popular author of TOBY ON 
THE SHEEP DRIVE, REGU- 
LAR COWBOY, etc. Illustrated 
by Evelyn Copelman. To be 
published April 10...... $2.50 


CARNIVAL 
GYPSY 


Dorothy Gilman Butters 




















SHE’S MY GIRL! by Elizabeth Headley 


A good mixture of dogs and teen-age boys and girls. $2.50 
FOR A WHOLE LIFETIME by Jessica Lyon 

“This junior novel presents a mature problem.” —Seventeen. $2.50 
T-QUARTERBACK by R. G. Emery 

“Good football and sportsmanship.” —Library Journal.$2.50 


TOBY ON THE SHEEP DRIVE by Margaret Phelps 


“Lively enough to suit the taste of the most Western-minded 
youngster.”’—Atlantic Monthly. $2.50 
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earl 
Phelps 


“A warm-hearted yarn with an appealing 
mother-daughter relationship and the never- 
failing fascination of show business.’’— 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


A delightful teen-age novel written with 
the humor, clear insight and zest of living 
that has created an enthusiastic following 
for the author of ENCHANTED CARA- 
VAN, of which the New York Herald 
Tribune says: ‘Older girls will laugh at it 


and love it.”’ To be published April 10. $2.50 








ONCE IN THE FIRST TIMES by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
Legends, myths and folk tales from the Philippines. $2.50 
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Connie Mack’s | 


BASEBALL BOOK One of the most 


important sports books of the year, fully 


SPRING 


#8 
‘be 


illustrated with photographs and drawings 
covering all essentials of the game. 


April 17. $2.50 


BORZOI 
FOR YOUNG 





O10) Ge) 
PEOPES 





Carl ' Carmer 


WINDFALL FIDDLE Illustrated by 
Arthur Conrad. A master story-teller cre- 
ates an unforgettable tale of a boy grow- 
ing up in upstate New York almost half a 
century ago. April 10. (Ages 10-14). $2.50 





Col. S. P. Meek 


HANS: A Dog of the Border Patrol 


The dramatic story of a brave boxer dog, and 
his work in a little-known but important govern- 
ment service. 

(Ages 12-16). 


February. $2.50 


William Hall 


THE WALKING HAT Pour-color pictures 
by Kurt Wiese. How Bolitho, the goat, won for 
Philomena, a rather flighty chicken, the Easter 
hat of her dreams. 
March 13. 


M. G. Bonner 


WINNING DIVE: A Camp Story 


Illustrated by Bob Meyers. A whole summer of 
sport and thrills, climaxed by the excitement of 
a diving contest against a rival camp. 
March 13. (Ages 8-12). 


(Ages 4-8). $1.50 


$2.00 


Send for free catalog of 
Borzoi Books for Young People 
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Hazel Wilson 


HERBERT Illustrated by John N. Barron. The 
rollicking adventures of a boy to end all boys... 
including himself. 


April 10. (Ages 8-12). $2.00 


Harry Zarchy 
HERE’S YOUR HOBBY Ceramics, archery, 


painting, sailing, photography, tropical fish, 
stamp, butterfly, leaf collecting and other pop- 
ular hobbies . . . an expert explains the ways 
and means. 200 drawings by the author. 


April 17. $2.50 





New Editions of 


Perennial Favorites 
A LITTLE MAID OF NANTUCKET 
by Alice Turner Curtis. 
Completely redesigned and Ww ith new 
color illustrations and jacket by Sandra 
James. $2.00 
WORDS: English Roots and How They 
Grow, by Margaret S. Ernst. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
TREES OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
by Margaret McKenny. 


$2.00 








With 29 full-page, four-color litho- 
graphs. $2.50 
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New Books and Editions 
for Spring 1950 


INVESTMENTS 


Second Edition 


By G. W. Dowrtr, Member, Advisory Board, Bank of America and D. R. FULLER, 
The Northern Trust Company, Chicago. Recommended to readers looking for a guide 
to sound investment policy. The second edition contains two completely new chapters— 
Relation of Taxation to Investment Policy and Selection of Preferred Stocks, as well as 
an expansion of formula investment plans. January 1950. 611 pages. $5.00. 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING 


Second Edition 


By PAULENA NICKELL, lowa State College and JEAN Muir Dorsey, Homemaker. For 
alert women who want to make homemaking a career. In this new edition two experts 
explain what makes a homemaker; how to manage a home efficiently; how to make it a 
happy place; how to cope with credit, life insurance, savings; how to ensure good food, 
clothing, recreation, and health for all the family. January 1950. 639 pages. $4.75. 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS TERMS 


Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


By Louts A. Ross, Ambursen Engineering Corporation. Indispensable for everyone 
doing business with Latin America. Instead of awkward literal translations, this new 
book gives a sizable collection of modern business words and phrases with their equiva- 
lents or near equivalents. February 1950. 219 pages. $4.00. 


SALES ENGINEERING 


Second Edition 


By BERNARD Lester, Lester, Hankins & Silver, Management Engineers. The only book 
written for the technically trained man who wants to develop skill in selling. It outlines 
successful methods to follow in selling machinery, equipment and technical products, and 
includes suggestions to help the sales engineer develop greater usefulness as an individual. 
May 1950. Approx. 232 pages. Prob. $3.00. 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


Third Edition 


By SiINA Faye Fow Ler, Formerly with U.S. Navy Dept. and Besse Brooks WEST, 
Kansas State College. For everyone who has to serve food for groups larger than a 
family. Brought thoroughly up to date, Food For Fifty tells how to plan, prepare and 
serve for large groups. The new edition contains many new recipes. Illustrations demon- 
strating eficient methods have been added. The sections on luncheon dishes and the use 
of frozen foods have been expanded, and the table of amounts of food purchased to 
serve fifty has been enlarged. May 1950. 444 pages. $4.50. 
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MARADOR PRODUCTS 


e 
PERIODICAL BINDERS 
aa 
PATTERN CATALOG BINDERS 
* 


DISPLAY BINDERS 
ACETATE ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES 
°° 
SCHEME AND SCHEDULE BINDERS 
FOR POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
POPCO— OOOO 

* — . 
PERIODICAL PROTECTION 

From the Royal Palace Library of the Hashemite. 
Jordan Kingdom to the Public Library of Dagupan City 
Philippine Islands, Marador Binders are affording clean, 
sanitary protection for magazines. Librarians in 45 
states, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone are 
finding them satisfactory. They improve the appear. 
ance of magazines. They are interchangeable because 
they need no title stamping. A damp cloth restores 
their original cleanliness. Replacement of issues js 
simple and rapid. 

Repeat orders from a wide variety of users constitute 
our best endorsement. In addition to school and public 
libraries, installations of Marador Binders are now in 
use in leading beauty shops, clubs, Army and Navy bases, 
photographic studios, and industrials. Hospital adop. 
tions include seven Veterans Administration Hospitals, 
Publishers, advertising agencies, doctors, and other pro 
fessionals find them satisfactory in their reception rooms, 
and we have just equipped the U.S.S. Thomas Jefferson 
in San Francisco harbor. MARADOR BINDERS are 
GOOD BINDERS. 


Please write for further information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 











CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


Compiled to March 1950 


The Spring Supplement to this buying guide of the thrifty has 
just been published. 

In thirty-five pages it lists new titles and out of print titles 
reports new series started and series no longer available; also 
changes in name and price of series. 

Copies of the Supplement have been mailed to purchasers of the 
main volume which locates the thousands of reprints available 
in eighty-four reprint series. 

If the Catalog is not saving you time and money in your order 
department you may start now with up to date and complete 
buying information. 


THE CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES with SUPPLEMENT $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «+ 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 


Supplement to Tenth Edition 


) 
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VIRGINIA METAL Propbucts 
MAKES LIBRARY =. 








= their erection of bookstacks for the °- 
New York Public Library . . . to their | 
modern shelving arrangement for the 

University of Alabama, VMP has built 


anasnean 


. 
e 
€. 
& 
s 
uw 
, 


international recognition for leadership in 


Vee eeeeeceenvens 


‘ * 43 
design and workmanship. ? . 


Send for VMP’s FREE Library Products P 1900 ERA 


VMP type B cast iron 


Catalogue. Profit, too, on the very 


: F : 4 stacks with open bar 
finest constructional advice without shelves installed in 
New York Public 

Library 


obligation. 


1930 ERA 


VMP’s modern 
bracket stack with 
hinged open bar 
shelves, wide ends 
and stack aisle 
light reflectors 
installed on steel 
deck floor. 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


MAIN OFFICES AND PLANT: 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA e CALL ORANGE 2651 





Bookstacks * Stack Accessories * Newspaper Stacks * Book Conveyors * Study Carrels 
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History of the 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


by Edwin Emery 


The first detailed study of the 
trade association representing 
American daily newspapers, 
this book will be of particular 
usefulness to those studying 
the newspaper and its relation 
to society, and to those inter- 
ested in the activities of trade 
associations. Specifically, it 
will be valuable as a reference 
for students in courses on 
journalism history, newspaper 
problems, newspaper manage- 
ment. It is fully indexed. 


“A thoughtful appraisal and a 
well-documented story of the 
ANPA from its founding in 
1887 to the present time.” Ed- 
win S. Friendly, president, 
ANPA. “An _ objective and 
discerning study.” Roscoe El- 
lard, Editor and Publisher. “A 
valuable contribution to the 
history of American journal- 
ism.” F. S. Siebert, University 
of Illinois. $3.50 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 









W, ha t 
Our 


Readers 
Think 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence colur 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 








Cementing Friendly Relations 
To the Editor: 

A memorial book fund for Virginia Willian 
Johnston County librarian, Smithfield, North Caro 
lina, who was killed in an automobile accident last 
February, has been started by the North Carolina 
Library Association. Miss Williamson, who was 
the first American exchange librarian in the publi 
library field, had returned to the United States in 
January from a year’s work in the Aireboroug! 
District Council Libraries, Rawdon near Leeds 
England. This fund will be used for the purchase 
of attractive children’s books to be placed in the 
Aireborough and Johnston County libraries 

During her stay in England, Miss Williamson 
wrote to friends here of her concern over the lack 
of children’s books in England, and she expressed 
the hope that interest might be created f 
American publishers and librarians to send some 
our attractive children’s books to the Aireboroug! 
libraries. She returned to America with the feeling 
that greater human understand 


son 









ling between the 
peoples of nations was the real hope for peace and 
the preservation of true democratic principles, and 
she was particularly anxious that friendly relations 
be cemented between the two communities in which 
she had worked. 

Thus it seems to her friends and fellow librarians 
that this memorial book fund is the good way t 
pay tribute to this first exchange librarian and t 
further the good will that she inaugurated, incorpo 
rating as it does her hope of more books for Eng 
lish children and an effective gesture of interna 
tional good will. 





This fund is open to all persons and organiza 
tions. Checks should be made out to Treasurer 
North Carolina Library Association Memoria 
Fund, and sent to Marianna Long, Treasurer, North 
Carolina Library Association, Duke University 
Law Library, Durham, North Carolina 


MILDRED LOONEY, Chairman Publicity Com 
mittee 
Virginia Williamson Memorial Book Funda 
North Carolina Library Commission 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Ty 
Help Wanted 
To the Editor: 

Could you help us locate a library school student 
who would like to take for a master’s program, a 
study of what factors in a course on how to use 4 
library, as given in a college, are best given by read 
ing and oral instruction, and which can be best 
given by visual aids? The committee of which I 
am chairman is attempting to determine what tools 
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are used in instruction in the colleges of the United 
States and Canada, and is engaged in an evaluation 
of them from the point of view of content, and 
other factors. There is, however, no good guide to 
the specific items taught best by various methods. 
Since we are enlarging the master’s program in most 
of the library schools, and many more students are 
making studies of this kind a part of their work, 
we hope it will be possible to locate someone to 
undertake such a study for us as a part of his or 
her regular work. 


JAMES G. HODGSON, Chairman 
~ A.C.R.L. Committee on Materials for 
the Instruction of Students in the 
Use of the Library 
Colorado A and M College 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


We Help 
To the Editor: 

I note that an A.L.A. committee is to evaluate 
1949's regional conferences. Its task is completely 
simplified, I think, by the appearance in the Febru- 
ary Wilson Library Bulletin of Lawrence Powell's 
address, “Books and People and the Earth on 
Which We Live,’ which those who attended the 
Far West Regional Conference had the privilege 
of hearing. Thank you for bringing it to us. 

CHARLES E. But er, Librarian 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Summer Course 


A work conference open to college teachers of 
library research methods and college librarians in- 
terested in instructional problems will be held at 
Teachers College for three weeks July 10-29. De- 
signed for an experienced group, it offers an oppor- 
tunity to share experiences, study common prob- 
lems, and prepare instructional materials. Members 
of the group may enroll for credit or may attend on 
a non-credit basis. For further information write 
Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College Library, Colum- 
bia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 


7 


For School Librarians 


; Beginning this summer, the School of Library 
Science of the University of North Carolina will 
offer a new program, a specialized course designed 
to fill the educational needs of librarians in public 
schools and leading to the degree of Master of 
School Librarianship. The general library science 
course leading to the B.S. in L.S. degree will con- 
tinue to be given. 

ee requirements for the new program in- 
clude: 


A bachelor's degree from an approved college 
Or university 

Proficiency in one modern foreign language 

Twenty-seven quarter hours in an approved 
library science program 

The courses in education required for a teach- 
ers certificate 


(Continued on page 566) 
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are all ways 
better 


SPRING 1950 


THOMAS ALVA 
EDISON 


By G. GLENWOOD CLARK. Illustrated 
by Millard McGee. The dramatic life 
story of Thomas Edison, one of Amer- 
ica’s great men. 

Ages 11-14. Coming April 17th. $2.50 


VAVACHE: 


THE COW WHO PAINTED PICTURES 
By FREDERIC ATWOOD. Illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. The wonderful adven- 
tures of Riki, a young American boy, 
and his friend Vavache. 
Ages 8-12. Coming April 17th. $2.25 


MORE POTTLEBY 
ADVENTURES 


By GERTRUDE CRAMPTON. Illustra- 
ted by Anne Merriman Peck. More gay 
and exciting happenings of the Pottleby 
family. 

Ages 10-12. Coming April 17th. $1.50 


PERHAPS I’LL BE 
A FARMER 


Written and illustrated by RAY 

BETHERS. This second book in the 

popular PERHAPS I’LL BE .. .voca- 

tional series gives a complete picture 

of the how and why of farming. 

Ages 10-14. Coming April 17th. $1.75 
Library Binding. $2.25 


AMOS FORTUNE, 
FREE MAN 


By ELIZABETH YATES. Illustrated by 
Nora S. Unwin. How Amos Fortune, an 
American slave, won his freedom and 
helped others gain theirs. 

Ages 12 up. Coming April 17th. $2.50 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madison Avenue 














New York 22 
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- “A MUST For - 
- ALL LIBRARIES” ° 


+ 7 
About Lee Allen's new book, 1006 

e Years Of Baseball, Robert W. Hender- © 
son in the Library Journal says ‘‘Re- 

e freshingly different: the most impor- e 
tant book on baseball in years. Ex 

e tremely interesting ‘inside’ story of ° 


organized baseball. The story of the 
big leagues and their rivals, the 


» ‘rooked players and magnates of early 
years and struggle for respectability 

e Fine handling of big issues and per- e 
sonalities, with a note on the Coopers- 

e town Myth. A MUST for all libraries.”’ e 


e April 19th ” 314 pages * $3.00 e 


¢ BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, Inc. °* 
e 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. o 








e JUST PUBLISHED 


AMERICAN 
LABOR 
UNIONS: 


Organization, 
Aims, Power 


A 1950 picture of one of the 
most powerful political, social 
and economic forces in 
America today. 








For details turn to the back cover =) 
es - - _ i << .eEEEeer 
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(Continued from page 565) 


An interview by a member of the faculty of the 
School or a librarian designated by the 
School. 

Candidates for the degree are required to con 
plete satisfactorily five courses in library  scienc 
two graduate courses in education, and two gra 
ate courses in an academic field. A thesis is ge 
quired. The minimum residen requirement 
three quarters, or three summer session 

For additional information regardin his 
other programs write Dr. Susan Grey Akers, De 
School of Library Science, University of 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


For School Librarians 


A school library workshop overing idministr 
tion, orgamization, materials, and services f 


mentary and secondary schools will be held 
three weeks, June 26-July 14, 1950. Only s 


librarians who have a degree or a stat 

for full time library work and are at present 
ployed as librarians of a school system as g 
The workshop will carry three units of gr 
credit. Consultants will be Mary Peacock D 


and Alice R. Brooks McGuir 

Membership in the workshop will be lin 
thirty. For particulars and application blanks writ 
to Frances Lander Spain, School of Library Scier 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 
California. 


On Georgia Tax Revision 


The Library has for exchan 





“Suggested blue print of financial needs of St 
Georgia and tax revision system 1949 

to Tax Revision Committee 1949—by 
Thrasher, Jr. State Auditor. If you are i 
in receiving this report please address your rec 
to Jacqueline Praither, Gift and Exchange Div 


Lustrat House, University of Georgia Libr 
Athens, Georgia 


Helen Haines Scholarship Fund 


Helen E. Haines, librarian, bibliograpl 
author, is being honored by library school ; 
at the University of Southern California wit 
establishment of the Helen FE. Haines Scholarshit 
Fund. With a goal of $10,000, it is hor 
fund will yield enough annually to pr 
student's tuition each semester; however 
Miss Haines’ lifetime, the income will be 
her, in appreciation of her discerning knowledg 
books and their power which she has shared wit 
librarians, publishers, students, and the gener 
reader for fifty years 

Benefits for the scholarship have alr 
given by library staff associations. Publishing 
houses, bookstores, and others are also org f 
to make contributions. These should be 
Dr. Lewis F. Stieg, treasurer of the Helen E. Haine 
Scholarship Committee, librarian of the Universit 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California 

Other committee members are John Askling 
indexing consultant; Storer Lunt, president 
W. W. Norton and Company; Dr. Lawrence Clatt 
Powell, librarian of the University of California « 
Los Angeles; Dorothy Rosen, Santa Fe, New Me 
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Althea Warren, Department of Library Science, 
4 ° ‘y . . ’ 
University of Michigan; B. J. Caldwell, librarian, The facsimile of the world’s 


1cO, 


Pomona, California, Public Library; Frances Hen- most beautiful manuscript 
selman, Long Beach, California, Public Library; 


ind Jean Cothran, Los Angeles Public Library 
Others will be appointed. 


Other Scholarships 


The Drexel Institute of Technology, School of book O 
Library Science, will grant three full tuition scholar 

ships for the academic year 1950-51. The School 

offers a one-year curriculum leading to the degrec 

of Master of Science in Library Science. To qualify 

for one of these scholarships an applicant must be a 

graduate of an accredited college or university, have 


achieved high academic standing, and be in need 











. 
] Published with the authority of the Board 

. of financial aid of Trinity College, Dublin, and with the 
D4 Application should be made to the Dean of the cooperation of the Swiss National Library 

School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech- Magnificent reproduction, in exact size, 
i nology, 32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, . entire manuscript a task neve! 

) . " 5 5 vefore attempter All the “‘great pages 

Pennsylvania, before April 15, 1950 c: ek, Gall colar. 
Z Two volumes, bound in vellum 678 
. pages, 48 in color, size 16’ x 11144”. Only 
$ —_ : . . 120 copies available’ for the United 
a y > > 

For Bibliographers States, 

t The Fifteenth Annual Conference (formerly In- pi ihppeec te Oe Ms , pte ro 
t . c 7 d rep nice on, AMeé S450.00 
te stitute) of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- Ee ae eee 
: versity of Chicago will be held July 24-29, on Free prospectus (WL) “pon reques 
7 Bibliographic Organization. For a detailed pro- 

gram write the Dean, Graduate Library School PHILIP S. DUSCHNES 

, University ot Chicago, Chicago, Hlinois Rare Books & First Editions 
66 East 56th St., New York 22 
Phone: PL 3-7366 

R 


m OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 554) 


Scoundrel, Sir Max's first book (1891), was a fail- 
ure, but his second, The Iron Pirate, won instant 
recognition. Between these and his last, S:xty Years 
and After (1936), he was responsible for a score 
of tales, plays, and revues, including Sea Wolves 
ané The Impregnable City, and The Dancing Master. 





February 24. IRVING BACHELLER, novelist: in O Meidiesn:. acess ii: “ale ies 














= White Plains, New York; ninety. Graduating from aa ae : : , yee 
: St. Lawrence University in 1882. and after two © Third dimensional, convenient sizes%"-2” high. , 
= years reporting for Charles A. Dana's New York % Pins reinforced into letter backs make beauti- + 
~ a Mr. Bacheller founded the first newspaper ful bulletins easy as pressing a thumbtack. ° 
t syndicate in America, with Kipling, Doyle, An- val i ; " 
: thony Hope, Conrad, and many others as contribu- “—— library set —_ 699 ary cops | 
; tors. Selling this in 1896, he settled down to writ- Mee rate Ron ee i ia talaeea 

‘ ° w roun n . 

{ ing, with a short interruption of editorial work for eon RRR . 
H the New York World. He wrote Eben Holden Other Mitten's Letters, styles, sizes...Track letters, . 
: (1900), a best seller. and about thirty other books, Smoothback letters for permanent signs. ° 
also a great number of humorous and semiphilo- Write for Catalog * 
sophical magazine articles. Copyright . ef 
19 50 ite, . 

: 7 ; Mitten's ~) 
February 2 - Haro_p CLARK Gopparb, emeritus Display 8 
professor of English at Swarthmore College; in ReTrers “— s% ° 
rot Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; seventy-one. In addi- fY% - 
‘ ton to articles for scientific, literary, religio ; 
t o Mio whe oho MITTEN'S LETTERS « 
Clark Pluca’ Publications, Dr. Goddard wrote Dept. Library Service e 

ra Studies in Neu England Transcendentalism Sth rw R rid ds, Calif 

ma 8 (1908), Morale (1919), and W. H. Hudson: Viger pe reg ar 
Mex- Birdman (1928). S60 6¢aR CHO * 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 





The subscription rate for issues of this magazine 
will be three dollars per annum post free as from 
the beginning of 1950. We know that our Ameri- 
can subscribers won't mind paying the little extra, 
if we can judge from the charming letters they have 
sent us over the years; and they will remember that 
this is the first change that has been made in the 
price since the magazine was first started in 1927. 


Our contributors have included Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile, W. C. Berwick Sayers, H. M. 
Tomlinson, L. R. McColvin, André Maurois, Milton 
J. Ferguson, Dr. A. E. Bostwick, H. M. Lydenberg, 
John Cotton Dana, George Blake, H. V. Morton, 
Charles Nowell, Lion Feuchtwanger, Prof. Joris 
Vorstius, Sir Stanley Unwin, Charles R. Sanderson, 
Prof. Gilbert Highet, and dozens of other names 
well known in literature and librarianship through- 
out the world. The tradition started in the first 
number is being carried on faithfully and well. 


New subscribers will be welcomed at any time. We 
would be pleased to send a specimen copy on request. 








LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 


$3.00 per annum post free direct, or through agents everywhere. 





— 
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Do you have the reference work 


most often consulted? 











You 


“Gosh, it’s got a 
EVERYTHING!” 








guessed it! 


It’s the 
NEW 


World Book Encyclopedia 


The initial edition of the completely re- 
written World Book won immediate, uni- 
versal acclaim. Because it’s written so 
children can understand and use it, it 
quickly became the encyclopedia most 
often consulted in thousands of libraries, 
schools, offices and homes. 

Through World Book’s continuous re- 
vision program, succeeding editions have 
been made even more useful and valu- 
able to the library, through rendering its 
teaders continuously better and more 


complete service. As an example, the 
most recent printings contain articles on 
Albert Schweitzer, the accession of Juli- 
ana, Israel, rocket flight, etc.— along with 
hundreds of new plates, pictures, charts, 
maps and diagrams. 

Examine the new World Book today! 
You’ll quickly see the reasons for its pop- 
ularity with readers from 6 to 60! Pub- 
lished by Field Enterprises, Inc., Educa- 
tional Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne’s “The 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Great Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
15 Great Stories Adapted for Legend of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, 
Royalty-Free Performance a_ favorite passage from Louisa M: ay Alcott’s 
by WALTER HACKETT “Little Women,” and De Maupassant’s “The Neck 
With an introduction lace” are dramatized in this unusual collection of 
by NORMAN CORWIN short radio plays. Most of the plays have already 
been production-tested in class and assembly programs, over radio stations and school 


RADIO PLAYS 


loud speaker systems. So faithfully have the style and spirit of the original narrative 
been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactorily as condensations 


77 


<// pages $2.75 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


25 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays 
edited by A. S. BURACK os 


Littlest Fir,” “E very where Christmas,” 


To be published May 20. A balaticed assortment 
of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS Christmas. Some of the most popular Christmas 
plays ever published in PLAYS, The Drama Mag 
azine for Young People, are included: “No Re 
Inn,” “The Broth of Christkindli,” “The 
“The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramati 
zation of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is offered also. Plays are arranged in four sec- 
tions: Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, 
casts make these dramas easy to produce. 


and Radio. Simple settings and flexible 


264 pages: $2.73 





100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN } 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: holidays, patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. These well- written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS * { 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 
432 pages; $3.50 


For a timely variety of 
new plays each month 
of the school year— 
PLAYS, The Drama 
Magazine for Young 
People. (Sample copy 
on request) 








8 Arlington St. 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE * 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidat ce slags 
dramatizing careers for young 5 De ple. Ee 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life ‘a ir 
acters, realistic settings, a! id authenti 
backgrounds. Juntor high and high scho 
342 pages ; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS *} 


by MILDRED HARK & NOEL 
MCQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the 1 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi 
tional interpretations. Accurate historica 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate and junior high 

397 pages ; $3.00 








* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High Schoo! Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, 


INC. 
Publishers 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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Complete ... Detailed... 


52 pages, fully illustrated... 
Many pictures of typical instal- 
lation...Tables...Desks...Cata- 
log Cases... Chairs... Stools... 
Counter Height Units... Cabi- 
nets...Shelving... Museum Cases. 
Everything in furniture a library 
\ could need! You'll read, too, the 
amazing story, from forest 
through factory, of Trend Furni- 
ture’s exclusive DensiwooD* 
process for super-hardness and 
durability ...and what it means 
to your library in lifelong true 
% economy. *Trademark. 


New ideas by the dozens 


In This Latest and Greatest Catalog of L-B Trend Furniture... 


Mail Coupon Today 


It's your book... it’s free...and we want you to 
have it... you who constantly plan and work 
toward better library service. 

It's crammed with helpful new ideas for every 
library department, every phase of library rou- 
tine. The big, new Library Bureau catalog fea- 
turing Trend functional furniture is no mere 
presentation of products. It's a tribute to the 


Library Bureau, Room 452 
REMINGTON RAND N 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. — 


0 Please furnish copy of Library Bu- 
reau Furniture Catalog (LB 403). 

OQ We are (planning) (building) anew 
library. Street_ 
C) We have a planning problem. Please 

have your Library Specialist phone for City 
an appointment. 


Library 


countless pioneers — in your profession and in 
the L-B organization—who believe that the most 
practical,’ most easily usable library furniture 
can also be the most beautiful. 

Regardless of whether you plan any early fur- 
niture purchase, send for your copy today. Make 
sure you'll have it on hand for reference when 
needed. Phone us locally or mail coupon. 





oo _Zone — 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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——"STOP HUNTING—GO TO HUNTTING" —— 


REDUCED PRICES IN PRE-BOUND JUVENILES 
600 TITLES READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


. .... By purchasing and binding these books in large quantities, we were able 
to effect substantial savings which we are glad to pass along to our customers. 
... We are planning to issue additional lists—totaling several thousand titles— 
from time to time this spring. Watch for them! 





As well as our Spring Juvenile Catalog which should reach you about the 
middle of March. 


COMPARE THE QUALITY—COMPARE THE PRICE 
The H. R. Huntting Company’ Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK e« OF ANY PUBLISHER @ IN ANY BINDING 

















American College 


THE TALISMAN Bureau 
PAMPHLET BOXES |] Ure ul 8S Sjnaies Bee 


mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
JHE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields ir 
educational work from preschool tl roma 
college and university. Both org: LE 
tions are excellently equipped to rer 
service to institutions that need | 
ans for we have a large library 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
































* 
e 
. PRICE ERROR 
. 
’ ; H f “1001 DESIGNS FOR HAND DECORATING’ 
pages strong, ge yn — ra @ and “The BOOK of FOLK ART DESIGNS” 
safe care of magazines and pamp ets. Wade advertised in the February issue at $3.00 each 
of strong box-board, covered on the sides with | @ are actually only $2.50 each. Published by Home- 
heavy Kraft paper and on the back with tough crafts and distributed by CROWN PUBLISH- 
black cloth. Each with a ring in the back. @ ERS, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. ® 
| 6-12 -60 each 
: No. 2122 1 doz. 5.90 per doz. 
Size 4x 7x 104 6 doz. 5.70 ** 


1-6 $ .60 each 12 doz. —_—- 


6-12° 55 
Pee caer ee | Ma nim New Forces 
6 doz. SS 4 x 10% x 141 
12 doz. 4.80 $75 each 
No. 2123 7. 70 
Size 4 x 9'%4 x 12! 


1-6 
6- & & 
; ; 1 do 6. 90 per doz. 
4 6 ine. 6.80 
1-6 $ .65 each 12 doz. 6.70 ’ - 


‘The special project was revamping the back files 
of the magazines, ’ writes a librarian in her annual 








report, ‘‘to make them more readily available for A compilation by BRUNO LASKER 
reference service. Up to that time they were housed P 3 . 
in the lower stacks in piles. These = ae 4 sorted, (see Who $s Who in America) 
magazines discarded where necessar and those _ re- ° . ° 
calaed were phased in PAMPHLET BOXES. Each presenting an important picture 
ear was separated an ed according to dates an s ° 
labeled and now stand in a perpendicular Position on of a mayer portion of the globe 
the shelves, thereby concentrating the magazines in now in dangerous turmoil and 
about one-third of the space previously used. This 
made needed shelving available for other purposes.’’ unrest. 
THE TALISMAN PRESS COMING IN MAY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
(Factory at Newburyport) For further details see back cover P 
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YOUNG READERS 
WILL ENJOY 
THESE NEW 


"a Wie 
&) 


? 


IN WOODS 
AND FIELDS 


Written and illustrated by 


MARGARET WARING BUCK 


© All ages will find this ao treasure 
house of nature information. Here, 
arranged by season and then by 
habitat, are accurate descriptions, fas- 
cinating facts, and 230 beautiful pic- 
tures of birds, bugs, small animals, 
flowers, trees and shrubs. All details 
have been carefully checked by 
authorities. 










Libraries will especially welcome 

these three additional valuable refer- 

ence features: 

© Brief descriptions and pictures of 
132 additional birds, flowers, but- 
terflies, moths, etc. 

® Classified index of more than 650 
listings, with scientific Latin names 
for each. 

® List of 50 nature books and maga- 
zines for further reading. 


ALL AGES. 8y%,"' x 10%’. $3 CLOTH, $1.75 PAPER 


























MARE IT YOURSELF! 


Handicraft for Boys and Girls 
By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 


Illustrated by Aline Hansens 


®@ The hundreds of handicraft projects in 
this delightful book are easy to do — and 
fun for children. By following the simple 
and clear instructions, such things as dolls, 
fans, Christmas cards, decorations, etc., can 
be made without adult supervision. The 
organization is by materials — boxes, spools, buttons, vege- 
tables, etc. — which can be gathered up right around the house 
and yard; the 120 pictures are helpful and amusing. An attract- 
ive book that will be popular in every library. 


AGES 7 UP. $2 CLOTH, $1.35 PAPER 








ABINGDON-COKESBURY ¢® 810 Broadway 




























THE STORY 
OF JOSEPH 
By 
JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
author of Beggar Boy of Galilee 


Illustrated by 
Edward and Stephani Godwin 


® The colorful, action-filled story 
of Joseph, from his early life as a 
favored son to his rise to authority 
in Egypt. Mrs. Lau faithfully follows 
the Bible account and, in her 
added details, conforms to the 
facts of that far-off time and place. 


AGES 9 UP. 
CLOTH $2 


ALWAYS 
THERE IS GOD 


By ROBBIE TRENT 
Pictures by Elinore Blaisdell 


© The poetic prose and lovely pic- 
tures of this unusual book vividly 
confirm the continuing presence of 
God in this world. On left-hand 
pages are the author's words; fac- 
ing are the Bible words on which 
they are based. Exquisite pictures 
in color span the pages. A dis- 
tinguished picture book whose 
message of faith, security, and 
beauty will appeal to all ages. 


7M" x OY". CLOTH $2 





Nashville 2, Tenn. 


in Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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NOW! You Can Get 





Brighten your library by 
replacing drab, worn 
-pamphlet and tie binders 
with inexpensive new 
binders of superior DEM- 


COBOARD. 





Available in two bright, 


¥ 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 


. LIEMt60 LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 














CERTIFIED 


LIBRARY BINDERY 





We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings 





We’re YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements 


Pademaekers x23 75.; 


THe Geravp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


Hempsteap :-: New York 
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Leading Bobbs-Merrill Non-Fiction 
For Spring 1950 


JAMES MADISON Father of the Constitution 1787-1800 
By IRVING BRANT 


@ The third—and keystone—volume of one of the really great biographies of 
American literature, Irving Brant’s definitive life of Madison. For the general 
reader and the historian it throws new light into some of the most important areas 
of American history, illuminating Madison's real role as master architect in the 
building of a nation. Illustrated. $6.00 
Previous volumes: JAMES MADISON, The Virginia Revolutionist, 1751-1780 


JAMES MADISON, The Nationalist, 1780-1787 


THE STORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
By ROBERT S. HENRY 


e By the author of THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, THE STORY 
OF RECONSTRUCTION, etc. Mr. Henry’s exceptional gifts for military 
analysis and narrative make this a vigorous and entertaining story of one of 
America’s most colorful—and misunderstood—conflicts. Here is sound, scholarly 
history made vivid and readable. I! tth 12 maps and numerous text illustrations. 


$4.50 


THE TEXAS BORDER And Some Borderliners 
By ROBERT J. CASEY 


e A companion volume—in design and make-up and enjoyable reading—to Bob 
Casey's successful THE BLACK HILLS and Their Incredible Characters. A 
book packed full of stories—amusing, extraordinary, informative—about the Texas 
border from El Paso to Brownsville. [ith 40 halftone illustrations, endpaper map 
and a pocket guide $5.00 


AN ANATOMY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


Innovation versus Conservatism 
By ARTHUR BERNON TOURTELLOT 


\ “March of Time” associate producer, and co-producer of the film version of 
Eisenhower's Crusade in Europe makes a brilliant, non-partisan examination of the 
American body politic . . . how the three branches of our government work; how 
various personalities have affected our political life; how major parties have func- 
tioned throughout our history. Every reader will find his interest in and under- 
standing of our government enhanced by this keen, penetrating, challenging book. 


$3.00 


Indianapolis - BOBBS-MERRILL + New York 


TUTTI LULL LLL LLL 
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Highly 
rated 
new titles— 


FITTING GOD 
INTO THE PICTURE 
Mary Lewis Coakley 


For every woman, married and single, 
a modern American wife lays down her 
tested plan for fuller, happier living—us- 
ing everyday things like dishwashing, 
typing, teaching, loving, as her means 
of best serving God. $2.50 


THE UNHOLY THREE 
Rev. Henry J. Romanowski 


Popular in approach, these talks show 
the world, the flesh, and the devil as 
the soul-enemies of man, and they map 
out spiritual strategy for overcoming 
them. This is a practical book, suited 
to Christian life in this age. $2.75 


MEXICO, A LAND OF 
Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman 
A new history of Mexico from the time 
of Columbus up to the present with the 
country’s European and Aztec _back- 
grounds. Completely discussing major 
currents in Mexican life and culture, 
this popular work will help Americans 
understand Mexico without prejudice. 

¢s 


$5. 


WHAT ARE 
THESE WOUNDS? 


Thomas Merton 


Now the famed Trappist discusses mys- 
ticism in one of the most understandable 
explanations ever written on the subject. 
His medium is the life of St. Lutgarde, 
the thirteenth century mystic and stig- 
matist. $2.50 


eeoeeeeeseeeoeseesreeeeeeeeseeesesese 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1104 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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s.L. A. = 


PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings .. $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Librar- 


See $1.75 
Classification and Cotsloging 
of Maps and Atlases _.. $8.75 


Classification Schemes & Sub- 
ject Headings List Loan Col- 
lection, Rev. Ed. La) $1.25 
Creation & Development of an 
Insurance Library. Revised 
Edition ...... $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Train- 
ing for the Special Librarian $1.00 
Guides to Business Facts & 
Figures .... $1.50 
Handbook of Commercial, Fi- 
nancial and Information 


Services - $3.00 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries $1.50 


Numerical Index to the Bibli- 
ography of Scientific & In- 
dustrial Reports, Vols. 1-10. $10.00 


Social Welfare: A List of Sub- 
ject Headings in Social Work 


and Public Welfare $1.00 
Special Library Resources, Vols. 
eee $22.90 


Subject Headings for Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Libraries . $4.00 


Union List of Technical Peri- 
odicals $6.00 


Official Journal 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually ($7.50 Foreign) 
Sponsored Periodical 
TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually ($8.00 Foreign) 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East 10th Street New York 3, N.Y. 
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STRAINING... Bound newspaper volumes 
are heavy, cumbersome —a nuisance and a 
burden for your staff to handle. 


CLIPPING... Bound volumes invite “attack””—a quick snip by the 


“clipping thief”...and your files are incomplete. 


CROWDING... Bound volumes crowd your stacking areas... 
demanding space which could be better utilized by your staff. 


when you get 
Recordak 


microhiin 


eMHions 


It’s a different story when you get Recordak = This explains, in part, why more than a thou- 
microfilm editions of your favorite newspapers! sand libraries have installed Recordak Film 

800 newspaper pages fit on a compact roll of | Readers and are ordering microfilm editions 
film that’s just 8 oz. light... no larger than _ from their favorite newspapers. 


the palm of your hand. You can file it at your ’ , i= 
a Ups... .1n 2% of the space required fora — For complete details on the low cost of this 
sound edition. And when your readers view modern library service, write Recordak Corpo- 


the news 





enlarged, sharp and clear in the ration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Recordak Film Reader—they get the whole — 359 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
story. Nothing clipped, flaked, or yellowed. “Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company ) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 











NEW... Gaglord SPEED! BINDERS 


for paper-covered pamphlets! 


Here is a new binder specially made for stapling. 
Simply place the pamphlet between the binder 
covers . . . staple it . . . and you're ready to 
use it. There is nothing to moisten — no drilling 
or sewing. 

Speedy Binder covers are smooth finish, light green, long 
wearing pressboard with nipped corners. Binding cloth is 
dark green covering the hinge strip which is made of 
special material for easy stapling. 

Speedy Binders ore for pamphlets up to %” in thickness . . . for use with No, 
225 Stapling Machine. Made in same size as Pamphlet Binders and Multibinders, 
The 6 x 9 inch size is priced ot $23.75 per 100. Transportation paid. For free 
sample and prices — write today. 


Gaylord G'204. Inc. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


No. 225, Heavy duty 
stapling machine — 
12° throat — 1000 
staples, $25.25. y 











TO COMPLETE YOUR FILES, or 
TO PROFITABLY DISPOSE OF 
BACK NUMBERS 


e ORDER FROM or SELL TO ° 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE ° NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 


Its commercial stock of back numbers is probably the world’s 
largest. Every day it buys and sells. An average day’s inventory 
would show: 


2,000,000 COPIES OF 
,000 PERIODICALS—YEARBOOKS—REPORTS— PROCEEDINGS 


Neither current issues nor the so-called pulps are dealt in. The items include 
technical, scientific, scholarly and literary publications issued under 6,000 
titles. 
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Published This Spring — Worth Reading in Any Season 








EXPLOSIVE FIGHTING by Jack Dempsey 


e The greatest all-round fighter in ring history reveals his secret—how, in only three 
months, any physically normal man can perfect a punch that will knock out an 
opponent of his own weight. Over 100 line drawings. 


A FREEHAND DRAWING MANUAL by A. Reid Winsey 


e Anyone who wants to learn how to draw will find this book fascinating reading 
and a gold mine of information. Lavish illustrations guide the reader not only in 
representing various forms: they also show such actual details of procedure as methods 
of using pencil and charcoal and applying fixative. All necessary supplies are listed. 
os tz” 


FILM USAGE MANUAL by W. H. Wilson and Kenneth B. Haas 


¢ Techniques for using motion pictures, film strips, and television for educational or 
informative purposes are treated in this helpful guide. The authors also give advice 
on the production and distribution of films. 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECES = edited by Maynard Mack, Leonard Dean, and 
William Frost 


© This seven-volume set provides a stimulating survey of the highlights of imaginative 
literature, except for prose fiction, from the fourteenth century to the present. Each 
volume sums up the meaning of an age and a genre of writing, both through interpre- 
tive essays by the editors and through outstanding works of the period. The age of 
Chaucer, Elizabethan drama, Renaissance poetry, Milton, the Augustan age, romantic 
and Victorian poetry, and major poets of our own day are the major topics. The 
volumes are boxed together; each one is also available separately. 


1000 WAYS A SALESMAN CAN INCREASE HIS SALES 

collected by Charles B. Roth 

e Actual methods by which successful salesmen master selling situations of every type 
have been compiled by a top-level sales counselor for this book. It provides tested 
and practical solutions to problems the salesman encounters every day. 


ECONOMIC IDEAS: A Study in Historical Perspective 

by Ferdynand Zweig 

@ In this unusual new book the distinguished Polish economist appraises economic ideas 
in the light of historical and sociological developments. He places special emphasis 
on the interrelationships between ideas and institutions, culture patterns, and human 
interests. Economic planning is given particularly detailed treatment, its techniques, 
ideology, and implications being discussed at length. 


THE STRUCTURE OF A PLAY 

by Marian Galloway—Foreword by Tennessee Williams 

® Written for the novice playwright, this sparkling guide analyzes step by step the 
specific methods by which a play can be given suspense and structural unity. The 
devices and principles are applicable to plays of any form and any length. 


EXTERIOR-INTERIOR FINISH FOR THE SMALL HOUSE 
by Lee Franki 


¢ The third in our popular series of manuals using advanced visual-aid techniques 
to explain with maximum clarity all procedures in working with wood. 


Send for our catalog of "Spring 1950 Books" 











PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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COMPTONS ” 1950 


Ligger and better than ever 


Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 





step with modern times to 


er-increasing school and library 


continuous re 


needs genuine 
to the 1950 


adds 360 more pages 
This is in addition to a 348-pags 


in 1949 the equivalent of 
in the 


WW large Compton volumes 
years. No increase in price. The 
lopedia value ever offered 


y 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised materia 
not including 888 pages of the completely 
reset and expanded index)... 332,700 words 
557 new or exten- 
sively revised articles ... 1083 new pictures 
. 360 pages added 


of newly written text. 


maps, and graphs 


Ss E. COMPTON & COMPANY * 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Iilino 
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“My Own, My Native Land” 


By Ethna Sheehan * 


ay eet it nice of the library to fi- 

nance your trip to Ireland?” My 
stare was adenoidal. And then light broke. 
The administration of the Queens Borough 
Public Library had thoughtfully allowed me 
three days’ extra time abroad, to observe li- 
braries of the British Isles. Too bad it had 
not occurred to me to do more than gratefully 
accept the three days. Next time I shall be 
more brash. For, alas for my peace of mind, 
I am counting the years until that next visit to 
the island of warmhearted, courteous people, 
of glorious scenery and unbelievable hospi- 
tality. 

I wonder whether my conscience should 
not give me more trouble over those three 
days. For once, books interested me little. 
True, that first evening in Cork one of the 
guests at our childhood reunion was the 
clergyman editor of a church magazine, an- 
other was a housewife whose poetry was but 
one of her several artistic outlets, but the con- 
versation scarcely touched on literature, unless 
one can term magazine humor and cartoons 
literature. I was making the stupendous dis- 
covery that many Saturday Evening Post car- 
toons had little point in Ireland, and my com- 
panions were realizing how pointless Dublin 
Opinion satire was to an outsider unversed in 
the nuances of Irish politics, when the arrival 
of new guests sent the talk back to our com- 
mon childhood. 

As I look back, my outstanding feeling is 
that, surely, no other country in the world has 





* Librarian in charge, Central Children’s Reading Room, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Flushing, New Y 


York, 
APRIL 1950 


so many good talkers for its size. Politics, 
needless to say, is the favorite topic. Nobody 
seems in the least afraid to excoriate in the 
strongest terms either the present adminis- 
tration or the one that has been turned out of 
office. And they all seem perfectly conversant 
with their subject, perhaps because everyone 
religiously reads his pet newspaper every day 
—and turns to the editorial first. Many 
people are keen on music or the drama (there 
are many amateur musical and dramatic soci- 
eties in Ireland) and as for sports — they 
would make an article in themselves. But the 
conversation is quite likely to take a literary 
turn, and one will find oneself in the middle 
of a discussion of American poetry or English 
trends in biography. A young woman la- 
mented to me that she was having difhculty 
in finding books to satisfy her interest in 
American colonial life; one of my aunts 
demonstrated that her liking for historical 
fiction was catholic enough to include any- 
thing from Gone with the Wind to an un- 
appetizing tome entitled The Knights of 
Malta. 

The Bryce estate on Garnish Island in 
Bantry Bay is a horticulturist’s paradise, but 
it is also associated with some of the great 
names in the Irish Renaissance. The guide 
who took us on a private after-hours tour of 
the marvelous gardens was no mere parroter 
of glib phrases. He had philosophized with 
AE in the Italian pavilion; he had watched 
Jack Yeats paint beside the lily pool. “I used 
to see Shaw work on Saint Joan in this very 
spot. His finest play, to my mind.” And then 
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he added with fervor: “Shaw is the greatest 
friend the workingman ever had.” I was 
speechless at finding a socialist away down 
here on this timeless islet. 

A young farmer jumped off his bicycle to 
welcome me “home.”” An hour later he had 
taken my companion and me through the 
“blitz,” through postwar literary England— 
he is keen on Ethel Mannin—and had made 
a good beginning on the Irish Renaissance. I 
have never encountered anyone so completely 
at home with words. It was a surprise to me 
later to discover that he had educated himself 
by travel, warfare, and contacts with his liter- 
ary idols, and owed nothing to high-pressure 
educational methods. 

One cannot miss Dublin's fascinating book- 
shops, for seemingly there are always double 
and triple rows of browsers gathered in front 
of the sidewalk displays. Perhaps all this 
helped my conscience to catch up with me. 
Anyway, I set forth to visit a branch library 
of the Dublin metropolitan system. 

I am told that some of the public library 
buildings in Dublin are ultramodern, not to 
say surrealistic, in design. But the branch I 
visited was solidly dignified in appearance. 
On the ground floor was the adult depart- 
ment, with a huge, cage-like charging desk 
(served by men librarians or clerks, as is not 
uncommon throughout the British Isles) be- 
hind which radiated rows of bookstacks. I 
was interested in seeing the children’s room 
on the second floor. As I climbed the stairs 
discomfort pressed upon me, for every avail- 
able wall space seemed to bristle with signs 
threatening dire punishment to violators of 
the ‘'Silence” rule, to purloiners of books, to 
those foolish enough to bring dogs into those 
sacred halls. The children’s room has a turn- 
stile which has to be unlocked by the desk 
attendant before one can penetrate to the 
shelves. All these precautions are the more 
amusing to recall now, when I remember that 
Ireland is a country singularly free on the 
whole, of petty restrictions. 


“Something Old”—Books 


While the attendant to whom I gave my 
letter of introduction was away in search of 
the head librarian (the children’s librarian 
was not on duty at the time), I had a chance 
to examine the children’s shelves. Alas, the 
books presented a dreary appearance, for all 
were bound in uniform black. All the vol- 
umes I saw looked as though they had had 
their best years. I charitably assumed that the 
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Dublin children contrive to keep the recent 
purchases in constant circulation. I found out 
later that I was correct in this assumption. 
But I received a sidelight on the mournful 
bindings. During the war years the paper 
shortage was so acute that it was difficult to 
keep the shelves even sparsely tenanted. 
Someone remembered that there were books 
stored in basement rooms—books whose con- 
tents might now be a bit outdated, but whose 
twenty- or thirty-year-old bindings were as 
strong as ever they had been in 1925 or 1930, 
And so—the children’s rooms received some 
leaseholders which could be guaranteed to 
spend most of their time at home keeping up 
a dignified, if repelling, appearance. 

With good old Dewey as my guide I circled 
the room. I was interested to see the familiar 
faces of Louisa May Alcott, Mark Twain, 
Arthur Ransome. Childhood thrills came back 
across the years as I saw stories by authors 
such as R. M. Ballantyne and Henty, and a 
host of names unknown outside Ireland so 
far as I am aware, but full of nostalgic mean- 
ing for me. 


“Something New’—the Librarian 


And now I was ushered into the librarian’s 
office. Surprisingly she was youthful, smartly 
dressed, and energetic, for in that tomb-like 
atmosphere, unconsciously I had been expect- 
ing someone with screwed-up hair, a high- 
collared black gown, and buttoned shoes. 
And I was soon to discover a young woman 
with a keen brain, and endowed with her full 
share of the national ability to express herself. 
She dominated the conversation from the 
start. She was interested in hearing about 
American methods and standards, but she was 
far from awed by them. How did we select 
librarians? What were the educational re- 
quirements? What circulation did the aver- 
age suburban New York branch have? How 
large was our book stock ? 

All the way I was on the defensive. When 
I described our charging methods she held up 
her hands in horror. “The borrower has to 
write his number on the book card, and then 
the assistant has to check the number, stamp 
the borrower's card, and give him a date catd 
for the book as well? That seems so very 
complicated. Why, we never have to handle 
a pencil under our system. With us, each bor- 
rower has a pocket with his name and address 
on it. The card belonging to each book he 
draws is placed in this pocket, and all the 
pockets are filed behind the current date.” It 
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was the old Brown system I had heard about 
in library school, and which had been aban- 
doned by my own library before my time, but 
she made it seem like the only sensible method 
of recording loans. Incidentally, from my 
experience, this is the system used throughout 
the British Isles. 

The librarian talked for a couple of hours 
and everything she said was stimulating, 
though I squirmed at times, for beneath her 
polite facade I could see that she held the 
astonishing (to me) opinion that Americans 
are snobbish, and she felt that racial prejudice 
was strong over here. I tried hard to convince 
her that America is a big place and that feel- 
ings such as she described are not applicable 
to the entire country. 

Soon she began on the theater, and here I 
found no quarrel with her views. She was 
eager to introduce me to friends among the 
Abbey Players, but alas, my time was too 
limited to take advantage of her offer. We 
talked about clothes and about travel, and we 
were back on library affairs (how to cut red 
tape and arrange special schedules—her sug- 
gestions, I hasten to add) when I remembered 
that I would have to rush in order to be in 
O'Connell Street in time for another appoint- 
ment. 

Ireland has a widespread system of county 
libraries. Collections are left in country 
schools and are changed periodically. When 
I visited an uncle who is a retired school- 
master I noticed that he had the local branch 
of the county library shelved in his dining- 
room. “Oh yes,”’ he said, ‘I took care of that 
library for many years when it was in the 
school. The authorities allowed me to move 
it to my own place after my retirement. It's 
just as easy for people to come here as to the 
school.” 


Tea and Talk 


It would be, of course. And even if it were 
really inconvenient, what Corkonian would be 
churlish enough to object to the extra trouble 
when he was sure to become involved in a 
delightful literary wrangle, ending as often 
as not with an excursion into nature lore? 
For my Uncle George's enthusiasm for this 
subject is as contagious as it is passionate. But 
then my Aunt Mary is likely to appear with 
one of her hospitable invitations. If you are 
from West Cork you may reply, “Oh no, 
thank you, Ma’am, I'm after my dinner.” 
And she, since she is of West Cork lineage 
too, will counter with, ‘Then you must take 
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a cup of tea in your hand,” What wouldn't 
I give to have a cup of that tea “in my hand” 
right now, especially as it would be accom- 
panied with bread and butter such as no mil- 
lionaire knows the taste of, and with pound 
cake such as only my West Cork relations (on 
both sides) can concoct! 


i 
DO YOU SEE? 


High above Lake Erie's (see ERIE, LAKE) wave- 
crests, 

Where the streetcars thunder by, (see THUNDER- 
BOLTS, PURCHASE OF) 

Stands the School of Library Science, (see MAUSO- 
LEUMS) 

Gables flung against the sky! (see also ATMOS- 
PHERE, POLLUTION OF) 


Through thy great halls wander specters, (see 
GHOSTS ) 

Through thy doorways poor lost souls. (see also 
HEELS, WORN) 

But thy sons are mighty legions. (see FOREIGN 
LEGION ) 

Call the asylums, sound the rolls! (see PASTRIES) 


Years flee past (see also HISTORY, ANCIENT), but 
in Our memories 

Dies thy name not like a dog. (see CANINES, EX- 
TINCT ) 

Still we hear the hallowed watchword, (see 
MOTTOS, MAXIMS) 

Oft repeated, “Catalog!” 

Though we wander (see STAGGER) from thy 
bosom (do your own looking) 

We bear forth minds as clear as fog. (see VAPORS, 
ATMOSPHERIC ) 

In our random lucid moments (see DEWEY) 

We shall always catalog! 


Honored are thy sons and daughters. (see BOYS, 
see also GIRLS) 

On them lavished high degree. (see RANK, EX- 
ALTED see also RANK, JUST PLAIN) 

Wouldst thou know their high positions, (see 
POSITIONS, STOOPED ) 

Their noble works? (see C.C.C.) 


Though thou pour forth morons yearly, (see PUB- 
LICATIONS, ANNUAL) 

Honored be thy name no less. (see EVEN MORE) 

We shall always love thee dearly, (see also AFFEC- 
TION, UNDYING) 

Dear old School of L.S. 


(At football contests, teas, and other festive and 
gala occasions, the following spirited chorus can 
be interspersed at appropriate intervals.) 


Catalog! Like a dog! (see CANINES, NOT YET 
EXTINCT) 

Never get ‘em right! (see CAUSES, LOST) 

Try hard! Die hard! (see HORATIUS) 

Fight, Team, Fight! (see CIVILIZATIONS, MODERN) 

ANDREW J. SLOAN, Student 

Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Library in the 


By Mar garet 


T° many Americans the Land of the Nile 

means ancient tombs, pyramids, temple 
ruins, primitive methods of work, peasant 
women carrying water jars on their heads, 
and so on. One can see these things in Egypt. 
One cannot be in Egypt very long before he 
can say, ‘Yes, it is all there as our geography 
book told us.”’ But wait! You who visit the 
Land of the Nile and go away with that as 
your picture of Egypt have missed the living, 
breathing Egypt! A number of us have had 
the privilege of entering the portals of the 
American College for Girls as staff members 
and have become acquainted with a portion 
of the people and we see Egypt as a live, 
growing country attempting to cast off the re- 
straints of alleged foreign domination, and 
trying to breathe the breath of real freedom. 
True enough, we see, hear, and feel the deep 
throb of nationalism. We see this national- 
ism released and expressed in ways which to 
us seem very futile, but through it all we see 
the urge to live as a nation—the desire to 
reclaim something of the ancient glory and to 
make a new place among the nations of the 
world. 





* Librarian, American College for Girls, Cairo, Egypt. 


Land of the Nile 


A. Dawson * 


We Americans at the College for Girls are 
here to help the young women who are the 
future homemakers of Egypt to find a mental 
and spiritual balance with which to face theit 


future in helping to build and appreciate their 


own country. This building and appreciating 
must carry with it the facing of responsibility 
in the matter of social problems—and how 
willing they are to do this! 


First, the Dream 


Being Americans and educated to the love 
of books and their availability to the reader, 
the principal of the school, Dr. Helen J. Mar 
tin, and her coworkers had long dreamed of 
a school library which might serve the needs 
not only of the students but of the women of 
Cairo. At the time the plan was first formu 
lated there was not another library of the kind 
planned in all of Cairo. (The United States 
Information Service Library at the United 
States Embassy is of later origin but in more 
complete form at present.) In 1939 plans 
were under way, but the war came and inter 
rupted the dream and for a time it was more 
of a nightmare than any pleasant dream. It 
was not until 1947 that ground was broken 





THE Liprary Desk 


The picture is taken from the Guest Reading Room, looking toward the Students’ Reading 
Room. The beautiful library desk is made of solid mahogany. The school carpenter built it 
right on the premises. 
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CHILDREN’S ROOM 


These youngsters are in the second beginners’ class 


-approximately the same as 


second grade in the United States. 


for the building. Costs were mounting and it 
was not possible to finish the entire building, 
but the superstructure was completed, and the 
main floor. 

By Christmas 1948 we had moved into that 
one floor, which contains a large, light read- 
ing room for students, a large stackroom, two 
workrooms, an office, and an alumnae-guest 
reading room. Last fall we opened the chil- 
dren’s unit on the ground floor. Despite the 
fact that this room must be furnished with 
makeshift furniture we think it is very attrac- 
tive. There are three different heights of 
tables, chairs, and stools so all our younger 
children have a feeling that there is a place 
for them. Flat ‘‘squashie”’ pillows are placed 
around the fireplace where little children may 
sit for story hour, or just to dream. 

In the storeroom I saw some things which 
looked like sturdy wire benches and upon ask- 
ing about them I was told they were fireplace 
screens. ‘““Malesh!” (‘‘Never mind” in Ara- 
bic) “Let’s use them for seats. Couldn’t we 
cushion them and slip cover them and make 
attractive benches under the windows?’ Then 
as I walked through the hallway of the main 
building one day before school opened my 
eyes fell upon the wooden packing boxes in 
which the textbooks had arrived from Amer- 
ica. I rushed to the office, “Please couldn't 
the carpenter make some small bookshelves 
from the packing boxes? We haven't a shelf 
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for our children’s room!” And now eight 
clever, well made, small bookcases just three 
shelves high are painted a lovely soft green. 
With the draperies added we have a delight- 
ful room. 

Eventually, our building will house on the 
ground floor, in addition to the children’s 
rooms, a museum, an exhibit room, and a 
stack room. The second floor (in America it 
would be called the third floor) will have a 
visual-education lecture room, -film library, 
rare book room, stack room, and an alumnae 
unit consisting of a lounge, committee or con- 
ference room, a kitchenette, and a powder 
room. 


New Ways for the Nile 


Now this may all seem very ordinary to 
many of you at home, who can find libraries 
like this one in many places in the United 
States. But don’t forget this is in that Land of 
the Nile which has seemed so remote to many 
Americans. This is a new kind of enterprise 
for this land. Within the walls o1 this build- 
ing, we house a library of approximately 
15,000 volumes. One of the workrooms on 
the main floor has been converted into a 
magazine room. We receive two Arabic daily 
newspapers, approximately seven Arabic mag- — 
azines and about fifty magazines from Amer- 
ica, three English newspapers (one published 
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STUDENTS’ READING ROOM 


] 


Reference books are around the room on open shelves. 


here and two from America), and one French 
newspaper locally published. I believe that 
this selection of periodicals would hold its 
own alongside that of most small libraries of 
America—in fact, it is actually better than 
most libraries in America would have if they 
had to pay the tremendous price we have to, 
to get them. 

“Do you have the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature?” did I hear someone ask? 
Yes, and among our other helps we have 
Cumulative Book Index, Booklist, Book Re- 
view Digest, Biography Index, Current Biog- 
raphy, etc. We are attempting to do the job 
as correctly as possible. 


No More Room 


“How many use this library?” is another 
question which I am sure many are asking. 
We just close our eyes and breathe deeply 
and whisper, ‘There are nine hundred and 
fifty girls enrolled this fall. Please! There 
is no more room.”’ We could use every inch 
of space for these girls if it were only com- 
pleted! At present we are serving only stu- 
dents and alumnae. According to American 
standards we do not have enough space nor 
enough books, but we are growing with a 
country that is beginning to see the value of 
school libraries. When you or your friends 
visit the Land of the Nile, stay long enough 
to come and visit us at the American College 
for Girls at Sharia Malika Nazli, Cairo, 
Egypt, and look into the radiant faces of these 
girls—a portion of Egypt's future! 
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JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


This year’s John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest will resume its usual feature of announ 
ment of awards at the A.L.A. annual conferen 
Entry blanks, with directions for submitting mat 
rial, must be on file by May 15. Blanks are avail 
able from the A.L.A. Headquarters, and from John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 

Winning scrapbooks in previous « 
borrowed by any library or organization. All r 
quests for such loans should be addressed to t! 
John Cotton Dana Awards Committee, c/o Wilsor 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, instead of to A.L.A., as formerly 


yntests y De 


LETTER AWARDS 
Nominations for the Letter Awards 
by the magazine Lefer, are requested for two 
awards to be given in July 1950: the Librar 
Award, $100 and a special certificate, to a librarian 
who, in the line of duty, contributes most to emphi 
size the human qualities of service in librarianship 
the Library Award, $100 and a special certificate 
to a library for distinguished contribution to the 
development of enlightened public opinion on an 
issue of current or continuing importance 
Please send nominations with a supporting letter 
of not more than 150 words to the American Li 
brary Association Committee on Awards, Esther 
Johnston, Chairman, The New York Public Lt- 
brary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City, before 
May 1, 1950. 


sponsored 











Overheard outside the Fifth Street entrance 
“That's the library. I went in there once for a 
drink of water.” 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 
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Patron Relations” 
By Jean Betzner + 


HAVE been asked to consider with you 
how to bring two powerful forces to- 
gether so that their relationship will be sound 
and constant—children and youth with their 
eagerness and strength, their curiosities and 
sympathies, their insights and appreciations, 
and libraries with their countless records of 
human experience set forth in prose and 
poetry, in picture and decoration, in unvar- 
nished reality, and in picturesque and imagi- 
native style. 

To the uninitiated it may seem the simplest 
thing in the world to bring two such good 
things as children and books together. But 
those in this room are fully aware of the difh- 
culties of relating the young to the wealth so 
easily available in the school and public li- 
braries in New Jersey. I know of no one 
best way to build desirable patron relations, 
but out of long experience and observation 
I have selected six conditions that seem to 
obtain in places where the young have made 
libraries their own. 


Of Their Own Free Will 


In children’s libraries where desirable rela- 
tionships are evident those responsible place 
their reliance on the voluntary approach to 
all of the resources in the library. It is quite 
obvious that permanent or healthy relation- 
ships cannot be built on compulsion, the 
strength of social approval, or the appeal of 
extrinsic rewards. The appeal of all or any 
of these pressures may serve as hypodermics 
and stimulate reactions which appear favor- 
able for the time being. But the child who 
is emotionally as well as intellectually con- 
vinced that the library is a good place to be 
in, a story is worth listening to, books answer 
his questions and deal with some of his prob- 
lems, that child continues to use the library. 
He needs no stars, no system of awards, no 
published honor list, no adult praise or 
voiced approval to keep him in touch with 
the library. 


The public library has always had to de- 
pend on the voluntary approach to its service. 


. Address at Institute on Library Service for Children 
and Young People, New Jersey Library Association, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, June 22, 1949 
_ + Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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It has been and is an agency attuned to the 
book lovers, those who come willingly, 
eagerly, those who stand in line patiently 
and go away with almost anything because it 
belongs to their library. 

The school librarian has no such fortunate 
tradition. In all too many cases she is strug- 
gling with the assigned library periods, the 
required reading lists, the bibliography to 
accompany the term topic or study. She it is 
who sees the limitations of such requirements 
and feels frustrated. The frustration results 
from the barriers that keep her from discov- 
ering how children feel about the services of 
the library, from knowing children as they 
reveal their tastes, their satisfactions, and 
their inadequacies. 

If children are to be served they must re- 
ceive this service at the point of need and 
needs have to be revealed in children’s day- 
by-day reactions. Even the spoken words of 
children have their limitations. All who 
would help children love books must be 
aware of the amount of time and effort re- 
quired to counteract, for many boys and girls, 
the effect of unfortunate, uniform practices 
employed in teaching young children to read. 
The standardized textbook, the pressure for 
successful performance at the age of six or 
seven, and the stigma attached to failure to 
conform to the usual expectancies deprive 
children of opportunities for establishing 
their own relationships with books, pictures, 
and other printed symbols and limit their dis- 
coveries of the many uses to which they can 
be put. Where children grow up in situations 
in which they are told why, what, where, and 
when to read, and how successful they are in 
using books, it takes potent and numerous 
experiences to convince them that books used 
under other conditions have meaning for 
them. 


For the Individual 

The program of the children’s library is 
built around the unique nature of its mate- 
rials. If the printed word continues to be the 
greatest resource of the library as it now is, 
then its peculiar contribution must always be 
made evident in word and deed. The film, 
the radio broadcast, the record, and television 
are not planned for the individual consumer. 
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“The audience’ establishes to a great extent 
what is recorded and how it is to be done. 
Mass production, the average listener, the 
size of the audience are major factors in de- 
termining future productions. 

With the printed word goes the familiar 
term, “the reader.”” In other words, the au- 
thor is writing with the individual reader in 
mind. A book is almost the only instrument 
of learning today which can be used individu- 
ally. The child can make the book conform 
to his will. He can read the last page first. 
He can read the first page and put the book 
away. He may carry it where he will, use it 
as frequently as he pleases, when he pleases, 
and with whom he pleases. It is a very per- 
sonal sort of instrument. He gets out of it 
what he takes to it. The child can look at fifty 
books and find one that just suits the moment 
or he can select the familiar thin, blue one 
with a loved author's name on the back and 
make a new discovery. He can identify him- 
self with some character trait he admires and 
live in the long ago and far away or with 
another personality but with the same trait 
live today and near at hand. 

Now if this identification has helped that 
child understand himself or others somewhat 
better and assists him in seeing clearer direc- 
tions for his own purposes we say, ‘“That was 
a good experience.” Such regard for books 
that are good because the reader finds good 
in them makes some of our former concerns 
for highly refined and carefully approved 
lists seem a little out of place. No one can 
determine a good book for a child. He must 
find it good. Any suggestion of the adult's 
feeling of superiority in taste or the slightest 
implication that the child or youth cannot 
distinguish inferior books from superior ones 
is bound to destroy a relationship which is 
built on profound respect for individuals and 
their tastes. It is in the individual's search 
for the right book for the right time that 
values are revealed and weighed. Children’s 
libraries actually have their only future in 
children’s own personal choices. 


But with Some Guidance 

Personal and sympathetic guidance is the 
main role of the librarian in a children’s li- 
brary. If books are instruments through 
which the young can project their conclu- 
sions, loyalties, fears, anxieties, and enthu- 
siasms, then acquaintance and friendship 
made through books can become very per- 
sonal and rewarding, How much children 
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need adult friends at this particular time is 
made clear to us on every hand. This world 
is an adult world. Children are the minority 
population. They are all too frequently 
laughed at, too seldom are they treated seri- 
ously; they are called irresponsible, they are 
expected to be indolent and carefree. They 
are trying to fit their natures and their bio- 
logical and emotional demands into a fear- 
filled, confused world, characterized by con- 
centration of population, congestion of popu- 
lation, and conflicts in culture that are hard to 
manage. They are having to live in a world 
where their own security and economic needs, 
affection and prestige status are constantly 
threatened. 


Persons, Not Specimens 


Boys and girls need adult friends. It is in 
the children’s library that every child can be 
treated as a person, that he need not be ridi- 
culed or criticized, and that he will not be 
treated as a specimen. Irresponsible children 
are encouraged to be so through lack of 
recognition. Responsible children grow more 
responsible through feeling joy in taking 
responsibility and by being known as respon- 
sible human beings. 

Friendships and personal relationships are 
demanding. They take time and thought but 
they are rewarding. It is the accompanying 
confidences and frank outbursts of boys and 
girls that drive the personal anxieties of 
adults away and restore the sense of propor- 
tion. It is in those intimate, revealing mo- 
ments, possible only where adults and chil- 
dren are in accord, that the librarian feels 
truly worthy of his task. 

Opportunities are opened for children and 
youth to make needed contributions to their 
libraries. One way in which to achieve pres- 
tige in one’s own eyes and the eyes of others 
is through the contributions one makes. Es- 
pecially is this true if these contributions have 
value to others and can be used by them 
Children tend to contribute time, ideas, and 
effort to the things that mean the most to 
them, and the normal outlet that accompanies 
enjoyment and appreciation of services from 
the library is to give something in return 
The long accepted concept of free public li- 
braries in the United States has inhibited the 
type of contributions that those with limited 
means can make. This has included chil- 
dren's libraries as well. Children on the 
whole are encouraged to contribute little to 
their public libraries. 
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The school library has a very different 
background of tradition. Many elementary 
school librarians have come into their posi- 
tions because the children and teachers had 
rendered such extensive services to the devel- 
opment and management of their libraries 
that they came to recognize their own limi- 
tations and sought the specialist who could 
give what they could not manage. But in 
those beginnings were revealed the variety 
and significance of the contributions that 
children can make and while the nature of 
these has changed, the services rendered by 
the children have become an intrinsic part of 
the program. 

Children with the help of their teachers 
and parents contributed to gracious, beauti- 
ful, and inviting libraries where the atmos- 
phere was friendly and stimulating. “Our 
library” is an important concept, and it has 
grown in the mutual give and take of all 
those involved. Such material gifts as books, 
magazines, and newspapers made by the chil- 
dren, maps, book ends, furniture, pictures, 
textiles, and flowers are important, but just 
as significant are children’s discussions of 
what is and what could be. Children’s ideas, 
criticisms, and comments are indispensable 
contributions to the functioning of any li- 
brary. Assistance in story hours, in reviews 
of new materials, in promotion and plans for 
special events, and in the general library rou- 
tine are the normal part of any good school 
library program. If there is genuine concern 
in make the library serve those who use it, 
much cooperation on the part of teachers, 
parents, children, administrators, and librar- 
ans must go on continuously. 


All Can Celebrate 


Where right relationships are sought there 
are many high occasions worth celebrating. 
It is as true with children as with adults that 
they celebrate that which they love. And 
the delightful thing about young people is 
their readiness to celebrate even the small 
commonplace things of life—a loose tooth, 
the first corsage, a birthday, the first day of 
school in the autumn and the last one in June. 
_ A high occasion provides an opportunity 
for all engaged in it to see materials and ways 
of using them in a new light. It is in the 
celebrations planned by the children that one 
can become aware of their real preferences, 
and sense as in no other way those phases of 
the library program which have most value. 
In the celebrations planned by adults, chil- 
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dren are exposed to that which is valued most 
by grown-ups. Both occasions have a definite 
place in the lives of boys and girls. Spread- 
ing the magic carpet or lighting the candle 
for storytelling gives storytelling special sig- 
nificance. The book cart at Christmas time 
that rolls from room to room with the secret, 
curtained compartment where one can find 
some lovely picture, the créche, or an open 
book revealing the special and precious thing 
while the music box which tinkles sweetly 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” announces the 
coming and going, the special nook in the 
public library to which children gleefully 
rush to see the surprise, these seem to be 
simple forms of holding high some of the 
treasures in the library but because they are 
arranged in terms of children’s delights they 
become the much anticipated and long re- 
membered special event. The book parade 
and the book party in which old and young 
join, which remind all of old friends and 
introduce the new ones, become events of 
great importance not only in the school but 
in the community. 

The capacity to rejoice and praise sincerely 
is too precious to atrophy, and children’s 
spontaneous joy becomes easily covered over 
with the cloaks of convention and lack of 
time. A letter from an American friend liv- 
ing in Oxford this year reminded us of some 
of the qualities of life we tend to let slip by. 
She writes, “In the Radio Times which lists 
the program for the week the following ap- 
peared this evening: ‘If conditions are favor- 
able, the programme will be interrupted be- 
tween 10:20 and 10:45 to bring listeners the 
song of the nightingale from a wood in 
Kent.’ Amazing, too, how excited we all be- 
came over this. In retrospect I sometimes 
don't recognize myself.” In a world where 
material things confuse us because of their 
number and ease of access, somewhere and 
sometime, if children are to find themselves 
and feel attuned to others, there must be 
opportunities to explore and celebrate the 
things of the spirit. 

Where the relationships are good, one 
finds new agencies and instruments that have 
been accepted by the children and youth, ac- 
cepted also by the adults. We want children 
to use books as means for understanding 
themselves and others because we believe 
these offer more in flexibility, adaptability, 
and personal significance, but we want some- 
thing even more than that. We want the 
young to reach out at will to the experience 

(Continued on page 593) 
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The Children in Our Home Towns’ 


NORMAL AND ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
IN RELATION TO READING 


By Evelyn Stuart Mason + 


T is so long ago that those of us who are 
here today learned to read that it would be 
difficult for us to recall with accuracy either 
the process by which we learned, the agonies 
we suffered, or the joys we experienced as we 
discovered that the printed page was an “open 
sesame” to adventure, travel, romance, and 
information. To most children — average 
children—this experience begins quite early 
—as early as their first independent reading 
ventures in the first grade. Before coming to 
school the average youngster has learned that 
pictures tell stories. He soon adds to this the 
knowledge that words can paint pictures, tell 
stories, and by so doing, lead him through the 
hair-raising adventures of the gingerbread 
boy and Peter Rabbit. He finds that he can 
travel with Jim and Judy to visit Grand- 
mother and Grandfather on the farm or talk 
through them with the clowns in a circus. He 
can even cross the ocean with Miki and Mary 
to visit France and Italy and Greece. If the 
reading process progresses without mishap, it 
quickly becomes an integral part of the child’s 
life — so fundamental, so natural, that he 
seldom, if ever, realizes it is from reading 
many of his knowledges and imaginings re- 
ceive their impetus, yet he turns to this foun- 
tainhead of experience ever more frequently, 
seeking far horizons through the printed 
page. 


Extendin 2 His Experiences 


The child's earliest reading experiences in 
general should be extensions of everyday oc- 
curences. The stories with the greatest appeal 
to most very young readers deal either with 
children of a similar age, disposition, or back- 
ground or with animal personalities endowed 
with his own characteristics or habits. Such 
stories he understands and loves because of 
this very familiarity. 

The middle-aged child, however, turns 
from such simple tales to stories which can 


* Talk given at the Institute on Library Service for Chil 
dren and Young People, New Jersey Library Association, 
Trenton, New Jersey, June 22, 1949 

¢ Director, Child Guidance Department, Irvington, New 
Jersey, Public Schools. 
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lead him directly into action either through 
imitation or improvization. It is not unusual 
to find him attempting to fly like Peter Pan or 
trying to accomplish the fascinating feats of 
Mary Poppins, Buck Rogers, or Superman 
Mother's kitchen utensils will disappear to 
provide weapons for attacking Cherokees or 
her fine percale sheets to make 
wagons. A hammock can 
masted schooner while an oil barre! makes a 
fine galloping steed. At this age, to have ar 
idea is to translate it into without 
delay, and books are wonderful sources of 
ideas. 


covered 


become a four 


action 


Almost imperceptably changes creep 
the reading matter as the child emerges from 
the middle-aged period and approaches ad 
lescence. He is still concerned with doing 
but he has come to realize that one can learn 
to do by reading. The “How to Do” and 
‘How to Make” books usually are a definite 
part of his reading while his room becomes 
a veritable rabbit hutch of airplanes in the 
process of construction, or of inventions for 
this or that. Both boys and girls today apply 
what they read in the field of science to every 
day situations. I, like many another parent 
have traveled with their toads and lizards as 
car companions, and have been guilty 
dragging a cocoon from New Jersey to Cor 
necticut on the train to complete one of my 
daughter's experiments. Our family has 
eaten breakfast while a pet praying mantis 
gaped at us from the curtain in the dining 
nook and I have applied artificial respiratior 
to her when she showed signs of expiring 
all because of a science book 

Changes also occur in the area of pleasure 
reading at this time. Adventure or actior 
stories are still preferred but need not be the 
type capable of translation into immediate 
action. The middle-aged child is beginning 
to strive for adulthood. He wants to be 
“grown-up,” to do grown-up things, to be 
a hero. Stories that stimulate the imagination 
through vicarious experiences are his meat 
for he discovers that action in the mind alone 
can be satisfying. Many a middle-aged child 
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will turn to biography dealing with the ac- 
complishment of actual deeds by “a real live 
hero” for his stimulations and satisfactions 
because biography is real rather than pure 
fantasy and has the advantage therefore of 
belonging to his known world. 


Asserting His Inde pendence 


It is usually not until adolescence that our 
young reader discovers literature with a capt- 
tal. His approach is ordinarily through the 
romance -— the tale of chivalry. Although 
action is still a basic requirement of a good 
story, the young adult is seeking for some- 
thing solid, something to give him direction. 
It has been a favorite conviction of mine that 
many of our ideas and ideals about social 
relationships can be traced back to the books 
that were our mental sustenance during the 
impressionable preadolescent and adolescent 
periods of our development. 

These interests stem from certain funda- 
mental psychological needs of the child. The 
child’s experimental background is of neces- 
sity narrow, This is due, primarily, to the 
limiting factor of life—age, but also to the 
confined and protected atmosphere in which 
the vast majority of our children of today are 
reared. Apartment living offers little in the 
way of ‘a world to explore.” City streets or 
city parks, fine as they are, are not conducive 
to the activities which are a normal part of 
the growing-up process. Under some circum- 
stances, even supervised play can be a deter- 
rent to the development of independence, 
self-direction, and initiative. Unconsciously 
the child senses these limitations and seeks 
to overcome them. He must overcome them. 
He must increase his knowledge of life. He 
must extend his experiences if he is to assert 
the independence which is his birthright 
his badge of increasing maturity. 

With increasing independence comes the 
need to prove himself capable of it. A vigor- 
ous healthy body demands expression. Emo- 
tions, too, demand an outlet. The child can- 
not forever be satisfied with the mild activi- 
ties that are the usual suggestion in answer 
to his question, “What shall I do now?” He 
must have action—-vigorous, even violent ac- 
tion —if a normal balance between body, 
mind, and emotions is to be sustained, What 
he gets in the way of ideas he must get 
quickly. What he does, he must do directly. 

As the pace of growth and development 
speeds up with the onset of pubescence, there 
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emerges the need for a pattern which will 
guide the child toward adulthood. This guide 
may be found in a prototype—a personal 
hero. It can be anyone: father, brother, 
uncle, the big boy down the street, a scout 
leader, or a character in a book. The proto- 
type should remain fluid, constantly chang- 
ing with advancing development. Regardless 
of how fickle the child may seem in his shift- 
ing loyalties to his heroes, the fundamental 
need for a pattern is there and should be 
expressed. 

Adolescence brings a focalizing of needs, 
chief among these are the need for adult ex- 
periences, the need for vocational orientation, 
and the need for healthy contacts with the 
opposite sex. 


No Two Alike 


Just as the atmosphere of libraries varies 
from the dim, reserved silence of some to the 
bright, cheerful friendliness of others, so the 
attitudes of children toward the library will 
vary from “I dare you to prove it’’ skepticism 
on the one hand to eager inquisitiveness on 
the other. Between these extremes lie as 
many gradations of attitude as is the number 
of individual children who comprise the 
masses that come through your doors, for 
each child brings with him his own peculiar 
experimental background with its resulting 
reactions to life in general and in specific to 
adults, to authority, to books, to reading, and 
to you as a personality. 

By and large, the masses will come and go, 
giving you little concern because their ex- 
pressed demands are simple and easily satis- 
fied through your intimate knowledge of the 
reading world and your broad experience 
with people. However, we should think for 
a few minutes about the deviates—those in- 
dividuals who, due to causes unknown to us 
without specific study, stand out from the 
group and offer us special problems to solve. 

Among the behavioral deviates the aggres- 
sive child, the shy child, and the negative 
child are easily recognized. Aggressive be- 
havior manifests itself in many ways. All of 
us have met the boaster. He knows all the 
answers. He has read everything or what he 
has read is better suited to his needs than any- 
thing you could suggest. He doesn’t mind 
expressing his opinion loudly and at length. 

The possessive youngster also makes him- 
self known immediately upon his entrance. 
He moves in on you like a juggernaut. No 
matter what you are doing, he must have 
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your immediate and complete attention, The 
world is his bowl of cherries and he handles 
each regardless of the rights of others. If 
you are not the individual he takes in tow, 
someone else is, for he must possess all 
around him. He must boss the show. 

The rugged individualist is always with us. 
He argues over minute details. He insists on 
setting his own conditions, making his own 
rules. Yours, according to him, do not— 
cannot—apply in his case. He will oppose 
you at every turn and appear injured or be- 
come openly hostile when he is thwarted. 

His first cousin is the youngster who car- 
ries a chip on his shoulder. By his attitude 
he says, ‘I’m not here because I want to be, 
so I'm going to be as difficult as I can be 
while I am here. See what you can do about 


The socialite is relatively innocuous, but 
annoying. He will use your library as a ren- 
dezvous for himself and his pals to carry on 
small but noisy chitchat. When you interfere 
you are met with black looks. You may be 
snubbed and treated to thinly veiled innu- 
endos that are not flattering to hear, but you'll 
hear them. You are meant to do so. 

Aggression is hard to handle. The more 
direct your approach, the greater is the re- 
sistance you will encounter. Fundamentally 
aggressive behavior is a bid for attention. 
The youngster who must get his share of at- 
tention by these means is the insecure in- 
dividual—the fellow who has lost his way, 
who needs guidance. His basic needs are 
those of all children but somewhere in the 
course of his development he has been in- 
jured in his striving to satisfy his needs. His 
aggressions are like callouses which have 
been formed to protect the injured spot be- 
neath. Frequently utilizing his energies— 
giving him an opportunity to swing into 
creative action—will help him toward solv- 
ing his problem. Small jobs or responsibili- 
ties, although grudgingly accepted, will often 
take the trick. 

The shy child is sometimes merely in- 
experienced, but more frequently he is also 
an emotionally injured child who has learned 
to employ a withdrawing mechanism for pro- 
tection. He stands alone within his shell, 
watching hawklike for you to declare your- 
self. He is in need of friendly understanding 
—companionship without probing, friend- 
ship without questions or demands. Under 
such treatment, he will gradually slip out of 
his shell — quietly, unobtrusively, but may 
easily be frightened into withdrawal by any 
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trespassing on your part. He, too, needs 
or se 

The negative child’s usual responses to any 
overtures from outside are “No,” “I don’t 
want to,” ‘I don’t care,” and “I don’t know.” 
He gains control of most situations by de- 
fault, leaving all around him devastated by 
frustration. Persuasion and coaxing are of 
no avail. One does better to realize that here 
again is an injured child who carries within 
himself a deep-seated feeling of hostility to 
life. A kindly but definitely ‘“Take it or leave 
it” attitude toward him sometimes helps. 


Technical Deviates 


The technical deviates are more easily 
understood. Many a child has not mastered 
the reading technique sufhciently to be able 
to handle material suited to his age despite 
the fact that his intelligence is normal. | 
would hazard the estimate that approximately 
fifteen per cent of our school children fall 
into this class, with about three per cent run- 
ning as much as a year and a half or more 
below the expected reading level for the in- 
dividual’s age and grade. 

In a library situation the poor reader may 
be hard to spot because he frequently pre- 
sents a complex personality problem as well 
as his technical defect. A school librarian has 
the advantage of being able to keep in close 
touch with the faculty in regard to these 
cases. In a public library situation this is 
probably not feasible. However, in either 
setup, the librarian is in a position to help 
the poor reader immeasurably. Failure to ac- 
quire adequate reading techniques is inevi- 
tably accompanied by a deep lying feeling of 
defeat and discouragement. 

It is in handling these latter elements that 
the classroom teacher is handicapped, for she 
is under the constant necessity of covering a 
specific area of academic work in a given 
length of time. The librarian is free from 
such pressures and is, therefore, in a position 
to complement the work of the educational 
technician by direct attack upon the emo- 
tional factors involved in the total problem. 
Her efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing the child develop a desire to read by 
arousing his interest and guiding him in the 
selection of materials he is able to handle 
It is wise painstakingly to ascertain the child’s 
particular interests before attempting to make 
a selection of materials. As wide a variety 
of materials as possible should be offered to 
him within the area of his interest, with the 
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level of the reading matter running down to 
an age group or two below the individual's 
life age and up to a level beyond the life age. 
Books bearing labels of grade level, age 
group, Of classification should be avoided. 
If a simplified version of a well-known story 
is included, the terms “‘easier,”” “less compli- 
cated.” or “lower level” should be avoided. 
If descriptive adjectives must be used, it is 
wise to substitute “faster reading,’’ “shorter 
form,” or “modern version.” The poor 
reader is sensitive about his condition and 
is already discouraged. What he needs most 
from you is orientation in printed material, 
assurance, encouragement, and the stimulus 
to try to read. 

One other technical deviate deserves men- 
tion—the highly gifted child whose technical 
ability outstrips both his chronological age 
and his grade placement. Because of his ad- 
vanced ability he is usually left to his own 
devices in reading. Such a youngster is as 
much in need of guidance as the child with 
insufficient reading ability. The gifted child 
is the leader of the future, the child into 
whose hands we will deliver the reins of the 
state, of our industries and business, of our 
cultural life and our educational system. Can 
we afford to leave him without direction ? 
Can we chance the waste of time, effort, and 
thought that so frequently occurs as these 
high calibered youngsters pass through our 
educational halls? Our obligation to them 
and through them to our nation and our cul- 
ture is great. Some of these children will 
receive guidance through their parents. Many 
will not. 


The mere fact of possessing better than 
average intellectual ability does not presup- 
pose the existence of discrimination. An ad- 
vanced mental level does not necessarily 
connote an advanced experimental back- 
ground. Toward the development of dis- 
crimination with all that term involves 
knowledge of sources of specific materials, 
ability to cull the good from the inferior, 
familiarity with the broad areas of human 
interests and endeavors—and toward breadth 
of experience is the direction which services 
to the gifted child should take. 

Above all, in dealing with children we 
must remember that although they tend to 
look alike from their socks to their haircuts, 
although they tend to ape each other in be- 
havioral patterns, although they pass through 
similar stages of development, each child is 
a separate and individual entity, and must be 
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treated as such if we are to succeed in our 
contacts with them. 


PATRON RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 589) 
of others and take from this what they need. 
We want them to find this contribution from 
others to be so valuable to these youthful 
searchers that they return again and again for 
more and more. 

There are many ways in which this wealth 
is stored. Films, radio broadcasts, storytell- 
ing, records, legitimate theater, and now tele- 
vision are all used by some children and some 
used by all children for their fields of ex- 
ploration. Each renders a service not fur- 
nished by the others. All of these can pro- 
duce marvels of delight and enjoyment which 
once were never even dreamed of. All can 
and do produce the shoddy, vulgar, and in- 
appropriate. Just as we guide children in 
their use of books in order that they may find 
their searching profitable so must somebody 
guide them in getting the maximum from 
these newer instruments. 

We learned long ago that censorship never 
taught children or youth to manage their 
reading or improve their powers of selection. 
Our relationships with children began to im- 
prove when we stopped acting superior and 
refrained from saying, “No, that is not good, 
leave it alone,” and we began saying, “What 
do you think of that? What do you like 
about it? What seems poor about it? How 
could it have been made better? If you were 
asked what you wanted to read, to listen to, 
to look at, what would you suggest ?”” When 
we turned our attention from prohibition to 
expansion of opportunity and took time to 
listen and talk to boys and girls we found 
that they too were searching for quality and 
were glad to have some helpful adults about 
who could aid in the search. 

Finally, one sees good relationships be- 
tween the young and literature no matter in 
what package it comes, and with those who 
would help them with the vast quantity and 
the varying qualities, where together those 
with limited experience and those with much 
experience work closely in determining what 
it is they are trying to do, how they are doing 
it, and how far they have gone. Good rela- 
tionships emerge when no one has all the 
answers but where all concerned are disposed 
to work together to find the answers that are 
right for those concerned. 
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Paste-Pot Authors 
By Lynn Zipin* 


Allons enfants de la { bibliotheque] 


Le jour de gloire est arrivé.... 


Cu day of glory most assuredly has ar- 

rived—if we would but take cognizance 
of this fact. Indeed, more than a mere para- 
phrasing is indicated at this point; what we 
really need is some rousing Marseillaise of 
our own, One must, of course, be supercauti- 
ous about exhorting people to drop chains 
and things these days, since chains and exhor- 
tations in general have fallen into grave dis- 
repute. What I should like to shout, though, 
and in a manner that is not inaudible, is 
something to the effect of: “Librarians, arise, 
and cash in on the gravy train!” 

For indeed there is a new streamlined 
gravy train, and it’s racing along at eighty to 
two hundred miles an hour; or perhaps I 
should say eighty to two hundred pictures per 
volume. 

But what is all this talk about gravy trains 
and pictures? Well, it all boils down to this: 
The postwar craze for the Mailers, Shaws, 
et al, has finally petered out, and America has 
become enamoured of a new trend in “‘read- 
ing.’ In a word, the best guarantee to finding 
yourself with a best seller these days, is not to 
sit down with pen in hand and begin to 
write; but to settle down with a pair of scis- 
sors with which to do some good substantial 
clipping. After you have clipped numerous 
pictures depicting the new and old aspects of 
a given subject, paste them all together in a 
scrapbook, or “compile” them, as the pub- 
lishers are pleased to describe the procedure. 
The chances are nine out of ten that you will 
hit the jack pot. 

True, you must remember to write clever 
captions, those ingenious (?) literary gems 
which are fast relegating to oblivion the old- 
fashioned writing of a novel. But certainly 
the production of these should offer no chal- 
lenge to enterprising librarians—for indeed, 
who has been entertaining a diverse public 
with descriptions of books, pictures, and 
what-have-you ever since the Rosetta Stone, 
and before? 

As for the materials, nothing could be 
more close at hand ; they are the very periodi- 


* Lending Department, 


Newark, New Public 
Library. 


Jersey, 
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cals and books which we spend hours mulling 
over, and from which some enterprising bor 
rower will extract tomorrow’s best 
book. 

There is no earthly reason why we 
shouldn't start immediately in the craze to 
collect pictures—it really isn’t too important 
which subject we chose; the important thing 
is that they be different, and especially that 
there be both old and new pictures. They 
may be all pictures of women, starting arbi- 
trarily with some such person as Betsy Ross, 
and ending with another random figure like 


Gypsy Rose Lee. 


pie ture 


Of Cats and Men 


Or it might be a pictorial history of cats 
entitled: “And they still catch mice.” This 
could begin with the creature that sat on 
Cleopatra's knee, and progress right on up to 
Scoopy, a famous feline columnist, who up 
until recently conducted the column 
Mews” in a New York publication. Scoopy 
recently passed away, so the work could end 
with some fitting tribute to this literary figure 
who elevated his species. Certainly a subtitle 
to such a monumental work could quite ap 
propriately be, ‘Cats are here to stay.” 

Of course the possibilities for such projects 
are practically limitless. To list but one other, 
you might accumulate pictures of different 
animals and demonstrate how, by stretching 
the imagination (to the breaking point), 
these pictures may be suggestive of your boss, 
your secretary, or your mother-in-law. This 
idea was first evolved by Aesop, I believe; it 
was later developed by La Fontaine, Disney, 
and others. It has even been used as a means 
of introducing the cast of characters in the 
motion picture The Women. Apparently, 
however, a good thing can never be overdone 
and recently the idea has been vested with 
white collars. 

So let's all get out our scissors and tracing 
paper, and begin compiling a best seller, b« 
cause it’s obvious from a cursory perusal of 
current sales records that pictures, along with 
the ladies, are here to stay. 


SCOOP) 
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Always Look a Gift Horse in the Mouth 


By Lloyd L. Sullivan * 


HE title contains a statement that is the 

very reverse of the proverb. But is it not 
better advice? Is that not the business of a 
librarian? Otherwise space will be filled that 
is needed for other purposes and valuable 
time consumed that should be spent on essen- 
tial adult and juvenile books. 

After working at the Stanford Library for 
ten years and watching the type of material 
accessioned, cataloged, and shelved, I cannot 
help joining in the refrain: “Look the gift 
horse in the mouth!” If you have horse sense, 
you'll hear the horse laugh behind the gift 
( not all gifts): The donor is using the li- 
brary. 

This summer I visited Boulder, Colorado. 
There a librarian told me she felt there 
should be some uniform policy in the rejec- 
tion of gifts: that this is a ““must,”’ since they 
have neither storage space, nor a staff to take 
care of them, nor a truck to convey them to 
the dump. The library is just a closer one 
than that of the city, which is on the outskirts 
of town. Then there is the pathological in- 
capacity of the giver to throw the books away. 

I remember at Stanford putting away a new 
gift on physics. It bore the date 1876. Books 
of the ‘bindage” 1900 or 1910 were a com- 
mon occurrence. I also remember helping a 
professor unload a ‘gift’ from his car. I 
mentioned (sort of talking out loud) that the 
biography of Tchaikowsky was a welcome 
gift, the students would be glad to use it. 
This was the only book of the lot that was 
taken home. 


I used to hear those in the accessions de- 
partment froth, those in the catalog depart- 
ment fume, while those who had to shelve the 
books “'beefed’’ in fury. Books had to be 
shifted to make room for gifts that should 
never have been accepted in the first place. 

All this was due to the absence of a uni- 
form policy of looking the gift horse in the 
mouth. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
nothing must be done to hurt the feelings of 
the donor. The feelings of the public and the 
feelings of the staff are ignored. 


* In charge of Reserves and Discards, Circulation De 
partment, Palo Alto, California, Public Library. 
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There is another factor that is not only a 
factor in libraries but is also a crucial one in 
our culture or lack of culture. That is what 
Brandeis calls ‘the curse of bigness.” In a 
library this policy reaches its focal point in 
the phrase, ‘a large accessions record.” 

Quantity rather than quality! The Univer- 
sity of California has one million books ; why 
not the University of Stanford? Number of 
books rather than kind of books. Stuifing 
rather than tools! Gifts were just so many 
digits to be run through the adding machine 
of accessions. 

Yes, not only should the gift horse be 
looked in the mouth but the giver should be 
looked in the eye. In doing the first you will 
do the latter. Why should he use and abuse 
the library by having a place for his outmoded 
books? Once a fellow came up to the desk 
*nd said, “I’m moving. I have a box of 
books. Would you like them?” We went 
around to pick them up. There were some 
forty books, all suffering from a four-degree 
mold that would cause even a flame to die 
down. 

In Redwood City, the librarian requests 
donors to give a written list of what they 
have. Then the library determines whether 
the material is usable. This allows the eager- 
ness of the donor to cool and diffuses distress 
at a refusal. 

Looking the gift horse in the mouth is a 
mode of looking the giver in the eye. Believe 
me, this is necessary! Benevolent criticism is 
the life of the individual as well as the life 
of a nation. Force self-examination of mo- 
tives and we will shock a little sanity into the 
giver. We will solve the problem of gifts at 
the source: the giver. 


Incognito 


We offer, gratis, this self-help device to those 
of our readers who, while filing cards in the public 
catalog, find themselves interrupted by members 
of the public desiring service. In one library of 
which we know, the Assistant in Charge of Filing 
puts on her hat and coat before proceeding to the 
catalog cases. 


~Massachusetts Library Association Bulletin 
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In-Service Training 


The Staff Organizations Round Table sponsored a forum on In- 
Service —— at the Middle Atlantic States Regional A.L.A. Confer- 


ence. This took place October 4, 1949 under the leadership of Adeline 
Bernstein, assistant to the director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. At that time the following four papers were given. Dis- 
cussion followed, and these five recommendations were passed by the 
meeting for the consideration of the national SORT: That library ad- 
ministration support be enlisted for the in-service training program to 
insure a successful program; That the program of in-service training be 
coordinated and planned under a directing head; That the methods em- 
ployed be flexible to allow for individual and group needs; That the 
program have two objectives: to improve the trainee’s job performance, 
to prepare the trainee for job promotion; That a clearinghouse be estab- 
lished to make available a continuing exchange of in-service training 


methods. 


Training the Staff to Understand Library Policies 
By May Virginia Valencik * 


AS staff members we all have wondered 

whether we would have made the same 
decisions our superiors made in certain situ- 
ations, if we had been in the policy-making 
seat. Sometimes we answered in the nega- 
tive, sometimes in the affirmative. On what 
did we base our applause, our criticisms, and 
our comments? How did we obtain our an- 
swers? Asa former staff member now on the 
administrative side of the fence I feel I have 
been asked to give an accounting of my 
stewardship. 

First of all we must explain what we mean 
by policy. Ralph Ulveling has stated that 
policy may be defined as “a code of prin- 
ciples to guide future actions toward some 
ultimate objective.’ Using that definition as 
a base we shall attempt to outline what one 
library does to train its staff without using a 
regular training specialist or giving special 
courses. Few librarians today can find enough 
new staff members at one time to have a class, 
anyway. We are all very thankful to find one 
candidate at a time and do individual train- 
ing with pleasure. 


The Interview 


During the initial interview a prospective 
staff member can learn much of library 
policy; and the interviewer, be he librarian 
or director of personnel, reflects the tenor of 
the library generally. The candidate learns 


* Librarian, Allentown, Pennsylvania, Free Library. 
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the requirements of the job as to the work 
involved. He learns the policy of this par 
ticular library in regard to hours, vacations, 
retirement, sick leaves, etc. The staff caliber 
and attitudes are also in evidence as the can- 
didate is taken on an introductory tour 
through the library. 

I have a definite dislike for “‘yes-mam’s” 
and I tell the candidate that at the time of the 
interview. As far as I am concerned, anyone 
who says “‘yes”’ all the time doesn’t think. | 
can't do all the thinking! I’m not omniscient! 
Some persons are scared away because of the 
individual responsibility this poses. That is 
why I always try to put my cards on the table 
and warn my candidates that I expect a 
reasonable use of initiative and a two-way 
flow of ideas. 

The interviewer should outline for the can- 
didate the library's legal organization, the 
attitude of the library board toward the li- 
brary and its staff, and should present briefly 
the financial picture of the library so that the 
candidate may know whether there is any 
future for personal development and finan- 
cial increase in the position he seeks. A bit 
of library history and a copy of the latest 
annual report will also give additional infor- 
mation to the candidate considering a posi- 
tion. We think it better not to do ‘‘on the 
spot” hiring. There should be ample time 
for both candidate and administrator to con- 
sider all angles before a final decision is 
reached. 
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In Allentown we take every new candidate 
for a professional or clerical position on a 
tour through the library so he can see the 
organization in action and meet the various 
staf members, for they, after all, must work 
with him, if he secures and — the posi- 
tion, for more hours than the administrator, 
who works with the results of the individuals 
and the group as a whole but does not usually 
have the minute-by-minute contact of the staff 
members. The candidate is also given ample 
opportunity to ask questions of the librarian 
and the staff. A professional candidate is in- 
vited to have lunch with the staff (the library 
paying for the candidate, dutch treat for the 
staff members). During this lunch it is usu- 
ally possible to see the new prospect socially, 
exchange ideas about outside interests, hob- 
bies, reading, community activities, etc., and 
generally feel the pulse of the staff toward 
the candidate. Since most of our professionals 
come from out-of-town it is especially impor- 
tant that a newcomer be welcomed both pro- 
fessionally and socially by the staff. Our cleri- 
cal and subprofessional people are all local 
residents and therefore have a social pattern 
already established. 

So much for the interview in a medium- 
sized or small library. In a large system much 
of this would be done by the personnel officer 
probably after the appointment has become 
official. 


The First Day on the Job 


Introduction to every member of the staff 
in a medium or small library (to the particu- 
lar department involved in a large system) 
is the first order of business after the new- 
comer knows where to hang his coat. In 
Allentown we introduce each staff member 
by name, explaining what type of work he 
does and pointing out his special talents and 
abilities in such fields as local history, art, 
music, languages, sports, and hobbies. This 
is done in order to give the newcomer an 
individual impression of each staff member as 
a well rounded human being with a special 
place in the library because of his talents and 
abilities. It also serves as a morale builder to 
the staff member to hear his talents noted oc- 
casionally, for everyone wants to make some 
special contribution and likes to know it is 
being recognized as such. A sincere comment 
of appreciation now and then sometimes 
means more than a financial increase, essen- 


tial as our pay checks are to our general 
well-being. 
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Initiation into the department to which a 
new person has been assigned can best be ac- 
complished by the example set by the other 
staff members. Are they businesslike or do 
they stand or sit around and gossip? Are they 
always eager to serve the public no matter 
who that public is or how tired they may be 
themselves or how trivial the questions pre- 
sented? Do they keep busy or do they just 
dawdle? Do they put their hearts into their 
jobs or do they merely put in time to collect 
the pay check? The first few minutes and 
days definitely affect the attitude and the 
work potential of the newcomer. Only the 
staff members themselves can form this pat- 
tern, inspired or thwarted by the administra- 
tor as the case may be. 


De partment Red Book’ 


In our largest department we have a “‘red 
book’’—simply a red-covered loose-leaf note- 
book in which every staff member makes 
comments about activities, special questions 
which took more than the usual amount of 
time or reflected an unusual activity in the 
city, changes of policy or location of mate- 
rials, special collections set aside for special 
purposes, ideas for consideration, or any 
other item of interest or concern to the de- 
partment. It is mandatory to glance at the 
“latest” at least once a day if one expects to 
do a decent job in this department. Some- 
times humorous notes give the needed lift 
when the going gets rough. When you know 
the people involved this is a priceless book 
of information and human interest, some- 
times serving as a source of publicity articles. 
All members of the department write their 
comments and suggestions in this notebook, 
initialing and dating the entries as made. (To 
emphasize the effectiveness of a point already 
made, I should like to mention that this “red 
book” was the idea of a staff member and 
was not initiated by the administrator. ) 


Staff. Manual 


Technical policies of the library are re- 
corded in our staff manual which is the main- 
spring for our routines, every one of which 
finds its base in a policy. This manual gives 
step-by-step procedures and is invaluable as 
a guide for the newcomer in what to do when 
and how to do it. It becomes his “bible” and 
is a ‘‘must’’ for his study if he is to fit into the 
staff in any capacity. A word of warning 
about staff manuals: unless a manual is kept 
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up to date, throw it out! It takes time, pa- 
tience, and a constant alertness on the part 
of its compiler to keep up with the changes 
and new services but it is an invaluable teach- 
ing aid as well as a primary source for the 
initiated. The first time you were alone at a 
desk, didn’t something turn up that had never 
been explained to you? Did you have any 
place to turn for guidance? An indexed staft 
manual often saves the situation and stimu- 
lates a genuine feeling of confidence. 


Staff News Bulletins 


Some of the large libraries use a printed 
staff news bulletin as a means of keeping the 
staff informed of changes of policy. The 
small library can profitably use an ordinary 
bulletin board. 


Staff Meetings 


Staff meetings are invaluable for develop- 
ing an understanding of library policies. This 
is a two-way process. Staff members voice 
their suggestions, ask their questions. Some 
of the staff suggestions save much time and 
money as well as temper. No one person, 
be he administrator or page, has a corner on 
ideas. For an effective organization with high 
morale, everyone's ideas should be considered 
and opportunity given for voicing opinions. 
On the other hand the librarian has a chance 
to explain decisions and board actions to the 
staff members and to acquire from them new 





In our staff 


ideas for future consideration. 
meetings we discuss frankly all recommenda- 
tions and suggestions from individuals. It is 
a lively affair because the special programs 
and department activities are also reported so 
our left hands know what our right hands 
are doing. 


Summar) 


Most of the libraries in our country are not 
huge organizations with funds, time, or space 
for training specialists, organized classes, or 
hard-and-fast departmental divisions. Most 
of our libraries are in small or medium-sized 
communities where the practice of the 
Golden Rule and putting yourself in the 
other fellow’s shoes are by far the quickest 
and best training. Each staff member needs 
to have a concise picture of the job, its place 
in the library, the qualifications he must bring 
to the job, and the type of performance ex 
pected of him. He must recognize his respon 
sibilities as well as his opportunities, and he 
must understand the objectives of the library 
and its policies if he is to do an effective job 
as a staff member and as a member of society. 
Much of this depends upon the attitude of 
the administrator. 

Perhaps some means of having the admini- 
strators measured by their staff members 
might help candidates avoid closed minds at 
the top (we hope the number is few and 
getting fewer) and might help administra- 
tors to see themselves as others see them and 
profit considerably thereby. 


Training the Staff in Processes 
By Phyllis Osteen * 


HEN Melvil Dewey won the battle 
which took library training out of 
libraries and put it into library schools, he 
probably did not foresee the time when 
neither libraries nor library schools would be 
satisfied with the kind of training he origi- 
nated. His opponents could say now, “We 
told you so,” for we have reached a point 
where employing librarians are disgruntled 
because library school graduates do not come 
to them as finished products and library 
schools are dissatisfied with the notion- 
counter curricula which have resulted from 
trying to please librarians. You know the 
* Personnel Representative, New 


York Public Library. 
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phrase, ‘They ought to teach that in library 
school.” To which the schools can reply, 
with undisputed logic, “We cannot teach 
everything in one year.”’ 

There is a growing body of opinion which 
holds that responsibility for library training 
should be shared by library schools and by 
libraries. Lowell Martin, as well as others, 
has pointed out that doctors are trained 
jointly by medical schools and by hospitals.’ 
Joint responsibility would give the schools a 
chance to concentrate on grounding profes- 
sional librarians in the principles and litera- 

' Martin, Lowell. ‘‘Shall Library Schools Teach Admin 


istration?’’ in College and Research September 
1945. 
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ture of librarianship. A number of them 
have revised their curricula recently in this 
direction. Sharing the responsibility would 
give libraries the equally important task of 
training both professional and nonprofes- 
sional assistants in the practical processes of 
library work. When libraries have worked 
out a systematic scheme for carrying out their 
part in library training, both Dewey and his 
opponents will be justified in their rival 
claims for the value of academic training and 
for job training. 


The Purpose 
Job training, as defined by St. John * and 


many other writers, is a means for aiding 
employed personnel to gain the skills which 
they need to perform their work assignments 
successfully. The greater part of an in-service 
training program, as implied in this defini- 
tion, usually is given over to job training. 
This does not mean that instruction in proc- 
esses is more important than other types of 
training. Induction training aids an assistant 
in knowing the library for which he will 
work. Maintenance and refresher training 
aids experienced staff members in keeping 
up to date in their information, interest, and 
attitudes. Promotional training aids out- 
standing assistants in preparing for future 
supervisory and administrative assignments. 
And supervisory training aids staff members, 
such as branch librarians or department 
heads, in performing their many complicated 
management duties. Job training, however, 
may be an almost continuous procedure and 
depends upon or forms a part of the other 
types of training. 

Job training also takes a prominent place 
In an in-service training program because it 
is, perhaps, the most important function of 
supervision. In library work, as in other 
fields, the teaching function increases in im- 
portance as the supervisor's rank rises. A 
senior staff member, in charge of the work 
performed by clerical assistants, may train in 
processes only, but a chief librarian trains the 
trainers. This is as it should be, according to 
authorities on personnel administration. Even 
in the largest libraries, where a training di- 
rector is desirable, the director's duty would 
be only to coordinate, arrange details, and 
assist supervisors in planning, not to do the 
training himself. 

2 St. John, Francis R. 


Lowell, ed. 
Pp. 131-47. 


“In-Service Training’’ in Martin, 
Personnel Administration in Libraries. 1946 
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The characteristics of effective job training 
are few, but no one of them can be ignored 
if a program is to be a success. The first and 
basic condition is the same as for all types of 
in-service training: the program must receive 
the full support of the library's administra- 
tive officers. Job training must fill a definite 
need in the library at the time it is given. 
It must show continuous progress in improv- 
ing the library’s service. It is most efficient 
when coordinated by one person to avoid 
both duplication of instruction and neglect 
of it. It must also maintain favorable train- 
ing conditions if it is to retain staff support. 
These conditions are effective instructors, 
functional subject matter, varied training 
methods, and appropriate time schedules. 

Several attitudes are detrimental to train- 
ing in job processes. Where they exist, they 
will have to be overcome before a program 
may be undertaken. There is the erroneous 
idea that a satisfactory outcome can result 
where interest in the program is lacking. The 
necessity for administrative support has been 
mentioned ; it is equally necessary for other 
staff members, particularly those with long 
experience, to be enthusiastic about it and to 
take part in it. There is the harmful belief 
that making information available, as in a 
manual, or teaching general principles of 
procedure is sufficient. Only a few assistants 
can make their own applications to work situ- 
ations. And there is the faulty acceptance of 
the practice by which a supervisor who is 
unable, unprepared, or unwilling to teach 
processes is called on to do so by virtue of 
his position. 


What Do We Want? 


Operation of a job training program di- 
vides into three parts: identification of train- 
ing needs, organization of the program, and 
maintenance of it. Specific processes in which 
instruction is required are identified by con- 
sulting with supervisors on all levels. Once 
identified, the processes are analyzed to dis- 
cover their basic content. Objectives of train- 
ing should then be stated to show the degree 
of proficiency that will be expected from the 
training. After this, units of instruction may 
be outlined to fit the stated objective and 
arranged in an orderly sequence to conform 
to recognized stages of learning. 

In the organization of a job training pro- 
gram, a great deal depends on the selection 
and preparation of trainers. They may be 
selected from supervisors and administrators 
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only, or they may be chosen from all grades 
of staff members. They may be changed from 
time to time. But in all cases, instructors will 
need to know in advance what and where and 
when they will be expected to teach. Some 
of them may need to be shown how to teach, 
as well. Assistants being trained may receive 
instruction in groups or individually, and 
professional assistants may be instructed with 
nonprofessional ones or the two classes may 
be taught separately. Training periods may 
be scheduled in a single block of time or 
may alternate with work periods. They may 
be set for specified times during the year or 
be arranged as a need arises. Places of train- 
ing may be dispersed at regular work desks 
or a separate training room may be set aside. 
Methods of instruction can be chosen because 
they are active devices, such as work prob- 
lems, or economical passive techniques, such 
as lectures. There are arguments for and 
against all of these organizational details, 
and occasions when one is recognizably more 
appropriate than another. Finally, organiza- 
tion of a job training program includes the 
designing of suitable reports and records. 
Kinds should be limited to the follow-up uses 
that will be made of them. 


Checking Up 


After job training has begun, the mainte- 
nance of a program requires an annual review 
of instructional needs and organizational de- 
tails. Units of instruction may have to be 
revised to conform with new practices in the 
library or because they were not wholly suc- 
cessful. Successful, recurrently necessary ones 
may be kept alive by varying the methods of 
instruction. Staff confidence in the program 
can be sustained by advertising specific bene- 
fits and by spreading staff participation in it. 
Evaluation of results should be made as 
soon as a sufficient time has passed to judge 
the program fairly and should be repeated 
periodically. 

Periodic evaluation of training in processes 
provides library administrators with informa- 
tion they must have for budgeting, schedul- 
ing, and personnel management. It provides 
training planners with clues to desirable 
changes in training needs, objectives, and or- 
ganization. The effectiveness of the program 
can be judged by increase in the efficiency of 
the library's service, which may be estimated 
not only by public comment, but also by in- 
dividual staff members’ pride in and respon- 
sibility for the quantity and quality of their 
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own work. Improvement in morale and in 
staff relationships, especially between super- 
visors and subordinates, may be observed, 
although it is not possible to measure it. De- 
crease in turnover, and other such tangible 
results, can be measured precisely from 
before-and-after records. 


Easier Than You Think 

You will recognize this as a rather gener- 
alized outline of the elements of a possible 
program for training staff members in library 
processes—a program in the sense that the 
training is planned and prepared for, as dis- 
tinct from that which just happens. It sounds 
formidable, even in this elementary presen- 
tation, and immediately inspires the question, 
“But what library can hope to undertake such 
a program?” The answer, stated bluntly, is, 
“More can than now do.” Planning and 
preparation are as necessary and possible for 
ten assistants as for a thousand. The differ- 
ence between programs lies in the degree of 
detail required for the operation of a pro- 
gram; the purpose is the same in both cases. 
The benefits which job training can accom- 
plish are recognized even by those of us who 
say we have neither time nor staff to carry it 
out, but who train staff members every day 
in a haphazard way. Many libraries still want 
library schools to do it. Library schools obvi- 
ously cannot teach every process as it is per- 
formed in every library. Nor are the schools 
responsible for training the growing number 
of wholly satisfactory nonprofessional assist- 
ants which most libraries now employ. 


Confidence Comes from 
Knowledge 


Reluctance on the part of librarians to 
undertake a program of in-service training, 
even in job processes, undoubtedly is due not 
to a lack of conviction as to its benefits nor to 
unwillingness to use the time it takes, but to 
lack of the confidence which comes only with 
knowing what to do and how to do it. Li- 
brarians, like the assistants mentioned before, 
cannot always apply techniques found in a 
book to practical work situations. Evidently, 
therefore, some plan needs to be worked out 
whereby all sizes and kinds of libraries may 
receive help in preparing their staff members 
in processes, as well as in other forms of in- 
service training. May I suggest that this kind 
of help could be organized most efficiently by 
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cooperation between libraries on a regional 
basis? Nathaniel Stewart's proposal that 
squads of training specialists be retained by 
a number of libraries * is a feasible one. The 
National Plan provides a framework within 
which such squads could operate. Training 
specialists would be selected, prepared, and 
sent out from a central point to assist libraries 
with their training programs in the same way 
that specialists in cataloging, reference, chil- 


3 Stewart, Nathaniel. ‘‘Library In-Service Training’’ in 
Library Journal, January 1-February 1, 1947. 





dren’s work, and other functional areas could 
be. I should like to see SORT begin work 
toward such an arrangement without waiting 
for the National Plan to be set up. SORT 
represents Organizations and committees 
which already have done a great deal to call 
library administrators’ attention to their wish 
for in-service training. These efforts might 
culminate in libraries taking their proper 
share of responsibility in training for library 
work, supplementing and completing the 
training now given by library schools. 


Training the Staff for Professional Participation 
By Thomas L. Mayer * 


AS in practically all other fields, college 

graduates entering the library require a 
certain amount of training to make them use- 
ful staff members. The schools do screen the 
students to a limited extent before enrolling 
them in library science and the schools do 
give basic training in book selecting, class’ 
fication, cataloging, and so on. They do not, 
owing to a lack of time, afford the stu- 
dents opportunities to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the routine things most librar- 
ians must do every day. 

This routine to a new graduate is a bug- 
bear. He arrives with a somewhat stilted 
opinion of his own importance and it is 
necessary, gently but firmly, to make him 
realize he must be a good soldier and take 
orders like a man. He must be made to see 
that he will succeed only if he is willing to 
work. He must be loyal to his immediate 
superior, to the institution, and to the pro- 
fession. He must have a certain amount of 
determination and stick-to-itiveness. He must 
be willing to cooperate with his fellow work- 
ers and adapt himself to existing conditions. 
He must have native enthusiasm and he can- 
not be mentally lazy. 

These are all basic things, things which 
apply to all library workers. Professional 
participation in any field implies something 
broader. Consequently the training of new 
library staff members should emphasize the 
broader aspects of librarianship. 

It is conceded that a department staff mem- 
ber should be well informed as to the re- 
sources of the department, but to become a 
valuable part of the institution’s staff he must 


* Chief, Department of Technology, Buffalo, New York 
Public Library. : é 
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be well informed as to the resources of the 
whole library. Therefore he should have as 
long a period of orientation as is practicable. 
To accomplish this, he should spend some 
time in each department. Thus he will learn 
something about the scope and limitations of 
the various parts making up the whole. Dur- 
ing this period the trainee will be observed 
by many department heads and this observa- 
tion may very well demonstrate the adapta- 
bility of the recruit or it may serve to prove 
his unfitness. In other words, it may prevent 
the placing of a round peg in a square hole. 

The difference between a machine-made 
chair and one made by hand is very often en- 
tirely a matter of workmanship. Compare a 
cheap library chair with a higher priced one 
and it is obvious that practically the same 
material goes into both. The higher priced 
chair has a smooth well sanded finish and 
design while the cheaper version is not so 
well designed and is poorly finished with 
rough spots and splinters which snag nylons. 
It is simply a matter of workmanship. 


Pride in the Job 


Trainees should be taught—from the time 
they enter service—that good workmanship 
in the library field means every effort should 
be put forth to provide adequately for the 
needs of the reader or patron, whether he be 
looking for a late mystery story or for the 
answer to some complicated problem. The 
trainee should not be allowed to forget he has 
a responsibility both to the reader and to the 
institution hiring him. Oftentimes he is the 
library's only representative and the impres- 
sion he leaves on the patron is that patron's 
impression of the library. 
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A good workman is always mindful of the 
rights of his fellow staff members and is 
always loyal to them. Good workmanship is 
the key to success in the library profession 
just as it is in any profession. And the very 
word “profession” connotes a better way of 
doing things or a higher type of workman- 
ship. Regardless of the level of the task, a 
sense of good workmanship will insure its 
satisfactory completion. The trainee must 
somehow be inspired to take that professional 
pride in his work which will keep him from 
ever offering a halfhearted or partially com- 
pleted job. His efforts to attain perfection 
must never lag. 

While the trainee is taking pride in his 
work he must be encouraged also to take 
pride in his chosen profession. He must not 
be allowed to forget he owes something to 
his profession and must so conduct himself 
as to bring no discredit to it. He must always 
be mindful of its ethics and he is obliged to 
make a worth-while contribution to the li- 
brary profession if it is within his power to 
do so. 


The Obligation to Question 


He should not allow himself complacently 
to accept as gospel the methods of the insti- 
tution to which he is attached but he should 
want to know how other libraries cope with 
certain problems. By reading professional 
literature and by visiting other libraries he 
can successfully keep in touch with new 
trends, increase his own professional stature, 
and enhance the service provided by the li- 
brary hiring him, as well. 

During this period of indoctrination, the 
recruit should also be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the activities of professional organi- 
zations. The national, state, and local associ- 
ations probably do not have any time lag and 
therefore a trainee is eligible for member- 
ship as soon as he enters service. The various 
library conferences produce highly instructive 
programs and exhibits and much may be 
learned from them about current techniques. 
Some staff associations require a certain 
period of service before one may become a 
member. If there is any turnover of staff— 
especially nonprofessional staff — this rule 
would reduce the work of the association 
secretary by eliminating staff members stay- 
ing only a brief time on the payroll. Be that 
as it may, the newcomer to the staff should 
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be induced to join the staff association as soon 
as possible, thus making himself a real mem- 
ber of the library family. He should be en- 
couraged to attend as many professional 
meetings as he can and serve on committees 
if asked. If he has a facile pen, he should be 
given opportunities for contributing to the 
newspapers, professional journals, and staff 
publications so he may assist in promoting 
his library's welfare. 


Actuall) on the Job 


After his period of orientation is over, the 
trainee, either by previous arrangement or as 
a result of the observations made by various 
department heads, is assigned to a definite 
department. If he has had some specific sub- 
ject training prior to his work in library sci- 
ence, he is very often “earmarked” for a par- 
ticular department or work in the library at 
the time of his first interview. Other recruits 
become segregated according to the needs of 
the various departments or via the afore- 
mentioned observation route. The longer the 
indoctrination, the sooner the newcomer will 
be able to pull his weight in the boat or be 
entrusted with the responsibility of tempo- 
rarily having charge of a department. This 
of course predicates a certain amount of train- 
ing within the department. No head is going 
to turn over his department to a newly ac- 
quired staff member unless the need is very 
great or the emergency a serious one 

After the trainee is segregated, there is still 
some need for training him within the de- 
partment and within the institution. He must 
somehow be prepared for promotion. Pro- 
motion within the department is probably 
accomplished with less disturbance than pro- 
motion out of the department but within the 
institution. Promotion within the department 
is apt to be done by having the trainee under- 
study the post to be filled or perhaps by hav- 
ing the candidate for promotion do two or 
more different types of work so that when the 
promotion comes, he will not be entirely at 
sea in the new position. This method may be 
used for promotion to administrative posts as 
well. A staff member selected for such pro 
motion may also have his immediate future 
planned for him so he has a variety of experi- 
ences to fall back upon once he gets the green 
light calling him to an executive post. 

In conclusion, if I must “point a moral” 
I would have you recall that “‘an act of dis- 
cipline is an act of benevolence.” By that I 
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mean that we should, in training the younger 
members of our staff, bear down and insist 
upon their doing a real job. Some of the best 
workers in the library field were trained 
under strict taskmasters and without excep- 
tion they appreciate having had to toe the 





mark. The strict training they received has 
made them good workmen. I do not know of 
any magic wand which will produce miracles 
nor do I know of any royal road to success. 
Success has to be earned and it has to be 
earned the hard way. 


Training the Staff in Community Participation 


By Violet 


|. one any library staff member is ready 

to interpret the library to the community, 
he should be confident of his own knowledge 
of basic library aims and policies, both na- 
tional and local. One of the first and most 
important things we hope to accomplish by 
community activities is to bring to our readers 
a clearer understanding of what the public 
library is, and what it hopes to do for them 
as individuals, and for the community as a 
whole. 

Since no two communities are exactly alike 
there should be no single standardized pro- 
gram of in-service training ; and any program 
should be flexible enough to be adapted to 
the needs of the individual staff member. A 
safe principle to follow is to “begin where 
the staff is rather than where you wish it 
were.” The planning of such a program will, 
of course, be conditioned by the size and 
experience of the staff and the person avail- 
able to conduct it. Wherever possible such a 
program should be coordinated under a di- 
recting head, although he, as part of the 
training, will want to include as many staff 
members as possible in the planning. 

I am limiting this talk to the adult educa- 
tion aspects of community participation, with 
emphasis on planned activities and the devel- 
opment of techniques and skills for penetrat- 
ing into community groups—in other words, 
leadership training. Effective community 
work involves total staff participation and 
much is done by children’s and young 
people's librarians. Moreover, we cannot 
minimize the value of contacts made by a 
group member's casual visit to the library, or 
of staff membership in groups. 

The responsibility for formulating plans 
and making contacts with adult groups in the 
community is usually given to a senior assist- 
ant, and is most frequently, I imagine, done 
by the head of a small library, or the branch 


* Branch Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland. : 
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librarian or department head in a large sys- 
tem. This makes an in-service training pro- 
gram a more difficult problem; not because 
librarians are unaware of the need for con- 
tinuous learning in this field, but because they 
are apt to be so busy doing the actual work, 
and, in the process, training themselves, that 
they may not feel they can take time out for 
extra staff meetings. Experienced adults are 
apt to resist ‘being developed,” so it is most 
important to plan with the staff members, 
rather than for them. 


Talking Things Over 


It may be necessary to have some prelimi- 
nary discussions on how to discover specific 
needs for in-service training in community 
participation. Librarians still debate whether 
they can do justice to the people who seek 
their aid within the library walls and at the 
same time carry on an active program outside. 
Unless staff members have a strong convic- 
tion of the value of such a program and the 
need to acquire skills in order to do it effec- 
tively, it is all too easy not to find the time 
for it. I sometimes think a parallel program 
of work simplification would be appropriate. 
Guided discussions by the persons respon- 
sible for the training program could serve to 
emphasize the fact that the whole purpose of 
community participation is to reach the in- 
dividual; that no program can overlook the 
importance of knowledge of books and of 
methods for getting people to recognize the 
need for the information to be found in 
books. 

These discussions might also be concerned 
with analyzing the purposes of community 
participation. Objectives have been well 
stated in the National Plan for Public Librar- 
ies and in Post-War Standards. The Public 
Library Inquiry has also emphasized the need 
for our defining our aims and policies. One 
of the conclusions of the inquiry, that “‘circu- 
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lation statistics show a heavy concentration of 
library use among a small group of frequent 
borrowers,” might start off a series of discus- 
sions and investigations on who these bor- 
rowers are locally and to what extent the 
library is reaching the real leaders in the 
community. 


Before we leave the discussion, or plan- 
ning, stage of the program, we ought to 
consider what activities are included in com- 
munity participation. Learning the character- 
istics of the community as a whole is funda- 
mental. This should include not only vital 
statistics, but also a knowledge of agencies 
conducting educational programs, their mem- 
bership and relation to the library. It would 
be well to try to analyze their effectiveness 
in developing understanding and creating 
awareness of important issues, and to learn 
whether the library is cooperating with them 
or assuming leadership. 


The relationship of the library to recrea- 
tional and welfare agencies might also be 
considered. Ways in which the library can 
participate in community activities could be 
explored. A variety of these have been listed 
in the survey conducted by New York State 
University on the role of the public library 
in community adult education programs.’ 
These ranged from active leadership in any 
over-all planning for adult education to pro- 
viding room facilities for conferences, meet- 
ings, and educational programs. A knowl- 
edge of the use of films and other audio- 
visual aids in adult education programs is 
becoming increasingly important. Where the 
library has a film department or access to film 
resources, the staff might wish training in 
planning and conducting film discussion 
forums. 


Accent on Group Work 


Another point to consider is what skills are 
needed for participation in community activi- 
ties. A subcommittee of the Adult Education 
Board of the American Library Association 
recently sent out a questionnaire to determine 
job opportunities in adult education in public 
libraries. In answer to the question, ““What 
special education and experience do you con- 
sider desirable for those in training for adult 
education positions?” the majority mentioned 


* New York State University. Bureau of adult educa 
tion. Role of the Public Library in Community Adult 
Education Programs, Albany, 1947. Mimeographed. 

2? Hart, Richard. ‘‘Jobs in Adult Education (III),"’ 


Adult Education Journal, October 1949. 
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techniques of working with groups, program 
planning, and discussion methods. Other 
subjects noted were courses in adult psychol- 
ogy and reading habits, public speaking, 
theory and practice of adult education, use of 
audio-visual materials, community organiza- 
tion, and social work techniques. The branch 
adult staff of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
felt at the end of the second year of their 
in-service training program on the aims and 
methods of working with community groups 
that the single skill they most needed was 
training in the methods of handling group 
discussions. They felt this would not only 
help them in the work they were doing in 
their communities, but also in conducting 
more effective staff meetings. 


Useful Method: 


Once the objectives are defined and the 
staff has determined what skills are needed, 
it is time to consider the methods to be used 
Some frequently mentioned in literature on 
training employees are: 

Lectures—might serve to outline philosophy and 
techniques of community work, including library 
community relationships. Valuable as this kind of 
learning is, it does not take the place of practice in 
needed skills. 


Guided discussion—this might be useful when 
there is a need to clarify thinking on the relation 
ship of community work to all the library's activi 
ties. 

Outside courses—if a course in community work 
that has implications for libraries is being given 
near by it is well to have as many staff members as 
possible attend and report back to the group. This 
could be valuable not only for knowledge of how 
to analyze a community, but also for getting t 
know the staffs of other organizations and finding 
out about the techniques they use 


Guided reading—can be very helpful to suppl 
ment the program. The use of subject materials 
should be an integral part of the program, but the 
study of community relations and discussion tech 
niques can save time lost through uninformed 
efforts and may lead to increased appreciation by 
the staff of the value and purpose of the in-servic 
training program. A brief and carefully 
reading list was given to the branch program com 
mittee at Pratt this year, and later was expanded 
for the entire staff to provide background reading 
for their first staff institute on community relations 
held October 12, 1949. The committee members 
are convinced, and many of the staff agree, that this 
preparation enabled staff members to take a more 
active part in the discussion groups, and also in 
creased their understanding of what outside speak 
ers had to say. 


selecte ] 


The conference method meetings at which 
members of an informal group contribute ideas and 
make suggestions with regard to the problem being 
discussed. 

(Continued on page 607) 
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Service Rating—A Tool of Supervision 
By Wallace B. Hoffman * 


UPERVISING others is one of the most 

difficult functions in those jobs which re- 
quire it and one which calls for the highest 
degree of intelligence and understanding of 
people. 7 

In ‘The Position Classification Plan for 
University Libraries” in College and Re- 
search Libraries, October 1948, R. Paul Bar- 
tolini points out the place of position-classi- 
fication in library administration. Those who 
have had an opportunity to observe adminis- 
tration of an organization having an active 
classification program will agree that such a 
program insures sounder administrative ac- 
tion than is probable without it. It is a basis, 
but not a substitute, for intelligent super- 
vision. 

There are three major principles that one 
must understand and use to be an effective 
supervisor: an employee must be given defi- 
nite responsibility, he must be given recogni- 
tion, he must receive an adequate and fair 
wage. 

It is most important to the employee that 
he be given definite responsibility for some- 
thing, other than the responsibility for ac- 
curacy which is inherent in every task. This 
definite responsibility must be to a degree 
proportionate to his ability and training. It 
is unfair to shift more and more subprofes- 
sional duties onto a clerical worker, and it is 
wasteful for trained professional workers to 
assume clerical and subprofessional duties, 
simply because their areas of responsibilities 
are not clearly understood by them, perhaps 
because their responsibilities have never been 
discussed with them. 

This point seems elementary. We expect 
anyone in charge of a group to instruct each 
member in exactly what is expected of him, 
both in actual duties and responsibilities and 
in quality of work performance. Supervisors 
Often assume that what is clear to them is 
equally clear to the employee. Data gathered 
in termination interviews in industry and 
government show that one of the chief causes 
of job-dissatisfaction is the employee's not 
knowing what is expected of him. 

_ The second and third principles of effec- 
tive supervision are embodied in the very im- 


* Staff member, Colorado State College of Education 
Library, Greeley. 
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portant fact that the employee must be given 
incentives to give his best efforts to his job. 
There are two types of incentives—material 
and nonmaterial. The most important non- 
material incentive is prompt, conscious, in- 
telligent recognition of his work by his 
supervisor. 

The foremost type of material incentive is 
the salary an employee receives for his work. 
It is absolutely necessary that he feel he is 
receiving a fair wage in relation to other jobs 
within the jurisdiction, and it is necessary 
that he receive periodic pay increases if his 
work continues to be satisfactory. The em- 
ployee wants to know that the difficulty and 
responsibility of his job have been analyzed 
in relation to a given standard, and in rela- 
tion to all other jobs in the library, so that he 
will receive more pay than those performing 
less difficult and/or less responsible work, 
and so that he will see a clear avenue of pro- 
motion in terms of additional responsibilities 
and increased pay. 


Applying Principles 


These three principles are easy to under- 
stand and to apply, and most supervisors will 
insist that they have incorporated at least the 
first two in their staff supervision. But super- 
visors are ordinary people who may have to 
attend to too many details, or have too many 
individual jobs to perform. Therefore it is 
necessary to use a distinct technique to apply 
principles of good supervision regularly and 
consistently. The single tool which a super- 
visor can use to insure that he takes time to 
apply these principles is a service rating 
device. 

A good service rating will require that the 
supervisor first define in his own mind the 
duties and responsibilities of the job assigned 
to the employee and the standards of per- 
formance necessary for satisfactory work, and 
then discuss these duties, responsibilities, and 
performance standards at regular intervals 
with the employee. A properly constructed 
and applied device will require that the dis- 
cussion include the significant work factors 
of the job, the area of responsibility, the au- 
thority to be exercised by the employee, and 
the quality of performance which the super- 
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visor and employee agree represent adequate 
or superior work. A good position-classifica- 
tion plan makes this easier. 

The service rating device then becomes a 
tool to cause the supervisor regularly to stop 
and consider the quality of his supervision 
over others. In addition, it gives the super- 
visor a powerful tool in taking stock of his 
personnel, analyzing their needs for addi- 
tional training or change in placement, bol- 
stering their weaknesses, giving them credit 
for good work, stimulating them to contrib- 
ute to the progress of the whole organization 
through their ideas on the how and what of 
their jobs. This evaluation of employees is a 
necessity in making determinations of pro- 
motion, demotion, transfer, or termination. 
It is a “must” if the periodic pay advance- 
ment plan is to work, because morale will be 
weakened if an employee sees another con- 
tinuing on a job and getting pay increases if 
he is unsatisfactory for any reason. 

Also, the employee will be armed with the 
double-barreled weapon of knowing exactly 
what he is expected to do and how well he is 
expected to do it. If he has been carefully 
selected and placed in the proper job, he will 
be able to perform in a satisfactory manner 
so that he will be recognized as a significant 
part of the administrative machine. It is that 
that makes for job satisfaction. 

The principal objection to a service rating 
plan is that such a rating is subjective, and 
therefore results in unfairness and inequities. 
This objection is usually attached to those 
rating systems which are general in nature, 
which emphasize the adjective rating applied 
to each employee, usually on a yearly basis, 
and which do not help either employee or 
supervisor take stock of himself. 

The objection can be avoided if the super- 
visor is willing to give the time to the method 
here endorsed—time which will result in im- 
proved employee performance and greater 
job satisfaction. 


The Rating Device 


The rating device is simply a method for 
periodic discussion between a supervisor and 
an employee of the latter's job, his problems, 
his suggestions, his relationships with other 
employees, etc. It is not an end in itself- 
and the supervisor should keep this upper- 
most in mind. It is not a system for compar- 
ing one employee with another. An employee 
should be measured only against the require- 
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ments of his job, on the basis of performance 
standards which he understands. 


The rating sheet should be one that makes 
it easy for supervisor and employee to discuss 
the job and its performance requirements, 
Based on the job description, the rating sheet 
should bring out enough information about 
the employee's performance to enable the 
supervisor to decide whether administrative 
action is necessary: perhaps the employee has 
acquired knowledges and skills that might 
better be employed in another section; per- 
haps there is a conflict of personalities in the 
section; perhaps he may have ideas about a 
better way to do a certain job. Everything 
that affects him should be considered in such 
an interview. The results in job satisfaction 
and in improved administration and total 
output will speak for themselves in justifying 
the time that such a system requires. 


No One Sheet for All 


It would be unwise to adopt a service 
rating sheet in use in some other field, and it 
would be unwise to use a single sheet for all 
jobs, because pertinent factors vary with the 
type of job. Also, the same jobs vary from 
one library to another, and from one branch 
to another. Therefore, the rating sheet used 
in each department should be one which has 
been worked up by the department head, fol- 
lowing a guide, in which he has noted the 
essentials of the job to be rated in accordance 
with the duties and responsibilities of the 
job. After each department head has pre- 
pared such sheets for the jobs within his de- 
partment, all the sheets from all the depart- 
ments should be reviewed by a coordinating 
committee, or by the librarian, depending on 
the size of the library, to make certain that 
similar jobs in different departments are rated 
with reference to a given set of standards 
That is, typists in the order department 
should be rated on a basis of the same factors 
and standards as typists in the circulation 
department, so far as their typing duties are 
concerned. 

The suggested elements that would be con- 
sidered in a typing job would be: attention 
to detail, accuracy, amount of work produced, 
neatness of work, industry, dependability, 
willingness, reliability, cooperativeness. Typ- 
ists in all departments might be rated on all 
of these essential factors, and on other factors 
introduced by the department supervisor 
which he thinks are pertinent to a specific 
typist job in his department. 
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Elements to be considered in a professional 
job might be selected from the following: 
effectiveness in instructing subordinates, 
effectiveness in determining space and equip- 
ment needs, effectiveness in devising proce- 
dures, ability to make decisions, effectiveness 
in planning work, effectiveness in dealing 
with the public, with the staff, with the cleri- 
cal workers assigned to him, and skill in the 
application of professional procedures, such 
as the use of guides, aids, bibliographic tools, 
selection devices, etc. 

After the department head has made rating 
sheets for each job in his department, and 
after the librarian or the committee has ex- 
amined all the sheets for the entire organiza- 
tion and made such amendments and correc- 
tions as they deem to be necessary to secure 
desirable standardization, each department 
head should meet with each of his employees. 
At this time he should outline to the em- 
ployee his specific duties and responsibilities, 
and work out with him the standards of per- 
formance which will be used to measure the 
quality of his work. For example, in measur- 
ing work performance under Ability to make 
decisions, a superior rating would require 
that the employee recognize the work situa- 
tions that require his making a decision and 
that he make all decisions at the time they are 
needed. The requirement for satisfactory 
performance would be less than this, but it 
should demand that the employee recognize 
the need for decisions and act accordingly in 
most cases (even if it means referring the 
matter to someone higher in the organiza- 
tional structure), especially where a failure 
to do so would seriously hamper the work of 
the organization or result in a public relations 
problem or loss of prestige to the organiza- 
tion. 


Regular Use Essential 


In order for this supervisory tool to be 
effective, it is essential that it be used at regu- 
larly designated intervals. A suggested in- 
terval is once every three months, beginning 
three months after the employee has been told 
which elements are going to be considered 
in rating his work and what standards he will 
be expected to meet. If his job changes to a 
degree which results in addition or subtrac- 
tion of duties and responsibilities, additions 
and subtractions should be made on his job 
description and rating sheet in conference 
with him. When an employee who has been 
cataloging is given responsibility for order- 
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ing documents, in addition to his cataloging 
duties, this should be included in the descrip- 
tion of his job, additional elements to cover 
the added responsibilities should be included 
in the rating sheet, and performance stand- 
ards should be developed to inform him of 
the quality of work expected. If a profes- 
sional who has had responsibility for periodi- 
cals in a branch is relieved of this duty, his 
job «rating sheet and performance standards 
should be amended accordingly. 

It cannot be overemphasized that this plan 
is one requiring constant application to keep 
pace with changes in jobs and each em- 
ployee’s performance. It is a plan which in- 
sures good supervision by regularly bringing 
together the supervisor and employee to dis- 
cuss the latter's job, his problems, quality of 
work, recommendations, etc. It is a plan 
which develops satisfied and efficient em 
ployees. 


TRAINING THE STAFF IN 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
(Continued from page 604) 

The workshop method —the work of small 
groups in which each participant defines his own 
problem and shares in planning his own activities 
as well as those of others whose needs most closely 
resemble his. The value of the workshop lies not 
only in the specific job in hand, but perhaps even 
more in the experience in group work. The experi- 
ment of branch librarians at Pratt with the work- 
shop method has been described by one of them in 
an article in the A.L.A. Bulletin, July-August, 

1949. 


The conference and the workshop seem to 
have proved the most successful techniques 
for in-service training in library-community 
relations. They are informal and flexible; 
they allow for individual and community 
variations ; and they enable the participant to 
take an active rather than a passive role. Staff 
members should not be led to expect that any 
program will present ready-made solutions to 
their problems. Rather it should help them 
analyze their own problems and develop ac- 
tivities adapted to their local situation. 

A program thoughtfully planned and ef- 
ficiently followed up takes time and effort; 
and the results may not always be immedi- 
ately visible. But the cumulative effect of 
in-service training should pay dividends in 
increased self-confidence and ability on the 
part of all the staff to make their library a 
dynamic force in the community. 
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The Lowly Page 


By Georgiana G. Mathews * 


war do you do in the library? This 

seems to be the accepted ice breaker 
when any page on the library staff is present. 
Really, it’s such a stupid question! By the 
time you have finished your recital, almost 
everyone is completely absorbed in several 
other thoughts. But there are a few sincere 
people who are truly interested. For these, I 
am writing my theme. 

Due to the fact that there was a vacancy 
in the children’s room, I became a page in 
September 1947. I was a freshman in high 
school and thrilled to be associated with li- 
brary work, my chosen career. 


The duties of a page are numerous. A 
typical afternoon starts off with the shelving 
of approximately seventy-five books. What is 
“shelving”? This is a question everyone asks. 
Shelving is the tedious job of putting books 
back on the shelves where they belong. I be- 
lieve children are ignorant of the fact that 
each book has a place of its own. Certainly 
at five-thirty the room looks as if a miniature 
hurricane had hit it! The worst part of shelv- 
ing is the nonfiction 4 la Dewey decimal sys- 
tem. I, and every other page I know, could 
cheerfully strangle every infant who carefully 
puts a nonfiction book where it is not sup- 
posed to be. We don’t expect the children, 
who are anywhere from seven to fourteen, to 
know where the ‘books with the little num- 
bers on the back” belong, but oh! if they 
would just leave them on the table and let us 
put them away. I remember when I was 
small, one of our favorite stunts was to hide 
a book, which we would like to have the next 
time we came, behind some other books. 
Some years later I received a nasty shock 
when I discovered this system is not fool 
proof. Every evening we are obliged literally 
to dig books from behind other books. 

After the books are shelved, we wait for 
the pitter-patter of littie feet on the stairway, 
which announces the arrival of a one-hour 
mad rush. If there are a few minutes to spare 
before the first few arrive, there are always 
pamphlets to file, mending to do, and books 
to slip. “Slipping”? That means taking the 
book card from the file and putting it in the 
book. After the books are carefully gone over 


* Page. Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library. 
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for scribbling, rips and tears, and gum, they 
are put on the put-away shelf for the next 
day’s shelving. Snags are interesting, too. 
They are books for which the book cards 
seem to have vanished into thin air. Usu- 
ally they are found filed in the wrong day. 
At three forty-five promptly, the rush begins. 

On the other side of the desk you are the 
important one. You are “Miss,” “Hey 
Missis,” ‘“Hey,"’ and occassionally ‘Excuse 
Me.” Oh, those blessed passwords: ‘You'll 
have to ask the librarian.’” Pages are not al- 
lowed to advise the public on reading matter, 
or answer reference questions. There are 
three desks: return desk, loan desk, and 
registration. Registration is usually one big 
headache. Either the child has forged his 
parent’s signature, or he lives with Uncle Jim 
and Aunt Sadie. It seems as though very few 
children in the city live at home. It is impor- 
tant to know with whom they live, so that we 
will know who is taking responsibility for 
any books they might lose. Some children are 
painfully shy and refuse to read the pledge 
aloud before the other children. Others are 
only too eager to show off their knowledge. 
At least once a month some cute little child 
spills the red ink. Life is never dull at 
registration ! 

The loan desk is inclined to be boring. 
Sitting there, charging book after book after 
book, becomes tiring after awhile, and soon 
the yawns are coming at regular intervals. 
Most children don’t know where to write 
their numbers and have to be shown. This 
can be downright annoying. 

Return desk is the most interesting. Two 
pages usually work together, a lovely manner 
in which to exchange the latest news. 

Business begins to die down around five 
o'clock. One page goes downstairs to the 
circulation office, where all the books are kept 
which give the name and address for every 
card number given out by the library, to do 
the overdues, and the other page (or pages) 
starts to pick up the room. Around five-thirty 
we stamp the cards for the next day. These 
cards are always stamped for two weeks from 
the date the books are taken. At five minutes 
to six we are valiantly trying to show out late 
comers. 

(Continued on page 610) 
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What’s in a Name? 
By Mildred R. Ostvold * 


Ww: were winding up our discussion of 

reading guidance in my summer school 
course in children’s library work and hap- 
pened to touch briefly on attitudes and cus- 
toms of librarians in their personal dealings 
with young patrons. A few student eyebrows 
ascended sharply when, in lecturing, I quoted 
Effie Power in one connection: “‘It is equally 
important not to show sentimentality by call- 
ing {the child} ‘dear’ or any other coddling 
name.” * 

Several gave voice to amused incredulity. 
Surely, in this day and age, no self-respecting, 
intelligent children’s librarian. . .!_ But other 
more experienced members of the seminar 
came forth with evidence that endearments 
as well as various unorthodox forms of ad- 
dress (doubtless unacceptable to Miss Power ) 
are currently used wherever there are libraries 
and librarians. Indeed, a number of students 
openly confessed to this habit themselves and 
even rose spiritedly to their own defense. 


We decided that it would be fun, during 
the next few days, to survey ourselves and 
some of the neighboring libraries to ascertain 
to what extent children were being “‘coddled” 
verbally ; to determine what forms of address 
were most common; and to arrive at some 
sort of conclusion. Was this a practice to be 
condemned, commended, or merely con- 
doned ? 

Of course, many of us were immediately 
reminded of the shirtwaisted librarian in the 
small town where the Moffat children had 
their adventures, and we straightway re- 
freshed our memories of this Library Lady 
who ate her suppers in the library, occasion- 
ally made exceptions to library rules, and 
even changed her mind twice on one certain 
day. Remember how “'the lady called all boys 
‘young man’ and all girls ‘Susie’ ” ? 

The following is a partial catalog of the 
terms of address directed to children in local 
libraries by department heads as well as lowly 
desk assistants and compiled by the students 


* Librarian, Merriam Park Branch, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Library ; formerly Assistant Professor of Library Sci- 
ence, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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A.L.A. 1943, 
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who engaged seriously in this trivial, yet en- 
lightening, research: 
baby, babe (to small child) 
boy—girl; girlie (extremely common) 
(also, little boy—little girl) 
brother—-sister 
bud (boy) 
child, my child 
chum (boy) 
dear, dearie, my dear 
fellow, fella 
guy (especially in greeting: Hi, guy!) 
honey, honeybunch, honeybun, hon’ (all very 
prevalent) 
Johnny—Susie 
kid, kiddo, kiddie 
kitten (usually little girl) 
mister—miss 
pal (boy) 
skipper, skippy (boy) 
son, sonny, sonny boy, my son (very common) 
sugar, sugarpuss 
sweetheart, sweetie, sweet 
you 
young man—young lady 
youngster, young ‘un 


Perhaps other librarians (or library pa- 
trons) can supply additional names for our 
catalog; none more appalling, it is to be 
hoped! Yet these were observed not once but 
a number of times in the course of two or 
three days. 

Stop a moment and take stock of yourselves 
and your staffs, as we did. You may be 
amazed. Each of us, at some time or other, 
had been guilty of employing some of these 
epithets in an effort to establish friendly re- 
lations with our clientele. Coming from the 
North and used to more formality, I had been 
surprised at the widespread use of affection- 
ate pet names down here, but I had not 
noticed that I had adopted them myself! 
Now I find myself frequently choking on a 
“honey” or a ‘‘sonny,”’ though I have not pre- 
viously used such expressions wholesale. 

In class, we queried, “Is this, perhaps, a 
Southern tradition?” We are in a semi- 
Southern location; perhaps that is why we 
deviate from Miss Power's point of etiquette. 
We asked ourselves, When do we use these 
honeyed words or slangy terms? So many 
occasions present themselves when we are 
dealing with children and do not wish to 
seem impersonal. We feel a need to call them 
something. In busy school branches or in 
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crowded bookmobiles where book selection 
must sometimes be carried on with assembly- 
line techniques, the assistants rarely know the 
children by name. Library helpers are shifted 
often, so have small opportunity for remem- 
bering faces and library cards, especially 
when they may visit a station or bookmobile 
stop only once a week. Then there are dif- 
ferent librarians to receive books from the 
children, do floor work with them, and check 
their books out to them. Yet we all like to act 
friendly and sympathetic when we speak to a 
child, whether we are ‘‘selling’’ a book, ask- 
ing after his puppy or little sister, calling his 
attention to a dropped article or miswritten 
card number, or even ‘‘shushing” him. And 
it may embarrass us to reach for his library 
card (which may be in his library book al- 
ready!) in order to address him by name. 

All of us agreed that to call a child by his 
own name, or nickname, is more effective 
than the most slushy pet name. Ideally the 
children’s librarian knows each patron by 
name and manages to use it at least once 
while he is visiting her library. The child is 
pleased when the library lady remembers (or 
seems to remember) his real name. And 
never think that he is fooled by syrupy en- 
dearments or expansive joviality, especially 
if it is uttered in hard tones, sans a smile. 

But in such situations as mentioned, where 
it is almost impossible for the librarian to 
know each child by name, the students felt 
that she might be justified in inventing some 
subterfuge to see the child’s card and his 
name, before addressing him; or even in 
pausing and asking his name outright; or in 
saying, “I have forgotten your name.” Re- 
cently a class of children was visiting a large 
children’s room in our city, and in the flurry 
of arrival, the librarian who was doing the 
honors was not introduced to them formally. 
In the course of the visit, one little fellow 
approached her purposefully. “What is your 
name?” he asked. “Miss Snow,” she told 
him in smiling surprise. “Well, Miss Snow,” 
he began, and proceeded to ask her a ques- 
tion. Of course she was impressed by his 
politeness! Why can’t we do the same thing, 
when we talk with children? 

The consensus of student opinion was 
strongly against the use of such forms of ad- 
dress as reported by the ‘‘researchers.”” Are 
any of the terms in the catalog lesser evils, 
or are there some substitutes, alternatives? 
No, the students thought not. “Boy’ seems 
rude; “brother’’ likewise. ‘‘Mister’’ and 
“young man” carry an aura of belligerence; 
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“son” and “my dear” sound so grand- 
motherly. 

The members of this seminar resolved to 
make a fetish, if need be, in the future of 
calling children by name rather than (as they 
expressed it) sink to the level of those wait- 
resses and clerks who annoy us with their 
“dearie”’ and “hon” approach. They felt that 
if we don’t watch out for this tendency (so 
easily adopted) we may gradually cheapen 
ourselves in the eyes of our patrons. 

Who of us can forget Francie, eager slum 
child, who went each week to the library, 
making the same request and receiving in 
response ever the same question ? 

“Could you recommend a good book for a 
girl?” 

“How old?” 

“She is eleven.” 

That librarian sounds a warning for us: 
‘A name on a card meant nothing to her, and 
since she never looked up into a child's face, 
she never did get to know the little girl who 
took a book out every day and two on Satur- 
day. A smile would have meant a lot to 
Francie, and a friendly comment would have 
made her so happy. She loved the library and 
was anxious to worship the lady in charge 
But the librarian had other things on her 
mind. She hated children anyhow.” 


Smith, Betty. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn Hart 
1943 
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(Continued from page 608) 

What do you do in the library? You work 
and work and work! 

“All God's chillun” seem to come to the 
library. There is Margo, the sweet-tempered, 
quiet little colored girl who comes with her 
seven-year-old pal Virginia, a tiny little tot 
who looks about four. There are the Wongs 

three intriguing Chinese children, who 
come with their mother. The youngest is still 
a babe in arms. The little boy and girl always 
want to ‘mail the cards.’ This is their ex- 
pression for putting book cards into the slits 
in the desk after the books have been charged. 

Ah, and little Johnny! If he is told by one 
person that a certain book is not in, he per- 
sists in asking every other librarian in turn 
for the same book. And Johnny had a real 
party for himself once when he dumped the 
whole wastepaper basket, full of paper at the 
time, into the toilet. The janitor was busy for 
some time cleaning up the mess. 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Accerding to Herle 
By Elizabeth H. Tarrant * 





IS’) PRO NOUNCIATION'S fortunes 

are on the upgrade. She is able to give 
each of the childern a porched egg every 
morning, and her husband (irregardless of 
the extortionate cost) bought her an Elastic 
seal coat for Christmas. 

She called this morning. She said she was 
an arrid reader, books and magazines and 
colyums in the papers. Her children are sick 
with sore troaths, so she made them stay in 
their cute little mental beds for the day. She 
knew the resovoys were empty and we need 
the rain, but her childern were vunerable to 
this cold wet weather. She hoped it would 
not go into thier bronichal tubes—of course 
she wasn’t afraid of diptheria on account of 
the ante toxin insulations. 

She and her fambly were very comfortable 
in a specious gararge apartment in a respect- 
ful neighborhood — in her last place the 
pantry was infected with mice. They had two 


* Librarian, 
necticut. 
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nice bedrooms, and a friend had helped with 
the decoy when she decorated them. The mo- 
tive of one was yalla and the other dusky 
pink. Her husband was so pleased with the 
place, their martial relations had improved a 
lot. He had gone to Noo York and was going 
to Chicargo. She was glad he was having the 
trip, for she had been afraid he would have 
ulsters of the stummick. 

She herself had a touch of neuraligy—she 
hoped it wouldn't affect her larnyx—she cer- 
tainly had to talk to explain things to people. 
Once just getting her feet damp in the doo 
had infested her sciences. So she wondered 
if the liberry assailant with therir hunderd 
other jobs would have time to look up a book 
or two for her—not one with antidotes, she 
had one of them once. It was a scream, but 
she felt more high-brow today and wanted 
something instructional. Did we think we 
could find the right kind for her? We could 
and did. Correct Word and How to Use It 
and Wonder of Words. 
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(Continued from page 610) 

There are the Knuffki children, who al- 
ways want to know the time. We learn to 
dread the sight of the woman who usually 
breaks the records, and the child who owes us 
eight dollars. I miss Janet, who would stand 
for hours, just watching patiently everything 
we did. All we ever knew of her was that her 
big brother was a Marine, and she wanted to 
be a librarian when she grew up. These I 
remember for different reasons. Most of the 
others come and go and are never noticed. 

It is easy to find incidents to laugh at in 
the library. One evening toward five-thirty a 
slightly intoxicated gentleman accidentally 
made his way into the children’s room. When 
he began to threaten everyone, we pages 
logically ran into the washroom and locked 
the door. The librarians, acting more sen- 
sibly, called the janitor and had the gentle- 
man escorted from the building. 

One evening we were quite amused to dis- 
cover a small boy crouching under one of the 
bookshelves. We tittered to ourselves and 
thought of what we would say to him at six 
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o'clock. We were terribly disappointed when 
he crawled out at one minute to six. 

Richard frequents the children’s room dur- 
ing the summer. One day he and his little 
sister decided to play train around the desk 
with the children’s chairs. They were quite 
crestfallen to discover we did not appreciate 
the game to the same extent they did. 

Library work has many advantages. Your 
associates are for the most part quiet, intelli- 
gent people with a sense of humor. There is 
no time clock by which to live. You are 
trusted to appear for work on time, and 
should you find it necessary to leave early, 
provision can usually be made. 

The world is built by books. Books pre- 
serve the history of ages past. Through books 
we become acquainted with the people and 
customs of other lands and continents. Books 
give us the key to a world of fantasy which 
does not exist on earth. And through books 
we become inspired to uphold our ideals and 
try to build a better, more peaceful world. 
A library is the agency which supplies all the 
best in literature to an ever-growing, ever- 
demanding public. 
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IGHT in the middle 


of Artur Rubinstein’s 

brilliant playing of Bach-Busoni’s ‘Cha- 
conne,” our fancy was suddenly caught by the 
variety of avocations of some librarians we have 
known. Just what the time and place had to do 
with it, we have no idea, but the liquid torrent 
pouring from the piano into packed Carnegie Hall 
seemed a perfectly natural setting for our mental 
parade of off-the-job talents. 

It began with our companion of the moment, 
Jane Fairweather, recently returned from Army li- 
brary service in Japan, whose current enthusiasm 
for New York's musical and dramatic offerings 
would not necessarily reveal her ability as a church 
organist. Helene Scherff Taylor, of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, is another librarian with a background 
of several years in that capacity. Helene’s outstand- 
ing book reviews came to mind, of course, but per- 
haps they are too closely related to her work in the 
public library to count as an avocation—in our 
mid-recita! fantasy, at least. 

The “Boss” himself at one time thought seri- 
ously of making music his career. Imagine the li- 
brary world if Mr. Wilson had been an organist 
instead of a publisher! He did play for the movies, 
in the days before “‘talkies,"’ and still enjoys finger- 
ing the keys. 

We have known Lillian Van Mater, Hempstead’s 
active librarian, and president-elect of the Library 
Public Relations Council, for years, but never 
guessed until seeing a note in a recent Nassau 
County, New York, Bulletin that she has been an 
opera singer and, indeed, still voices a few high 
trills in the library's staff room. 

Many a librarian, of course, is an avid listener, 
but comparatively few carry their musical bent into 
the performance field—though doubtless there are 
many more than we could guess. And record col- 
lecting surely must be a hobby of some. 

Gardening enslaves more than a few librarians- 
by-day. There is something about the out-of-doors 
—or even a window box, for that matter—that has 
a lure leading irresistably to that relentless necessity 
for weeding—or weeds. In the Albany, New York, 
Public Library, a couple years ago, we met Helen 
McMillen, an avid gardener who went in for 
acreage and variety in her vegetable raising. Then 
of course there is Mary Pike, editor of our School 
and Children’s Libraries page, who takes to a Maine 
farm every summer. She told about being a “hired 
hand” in her article, “Mind and Muscle, or, How 
to Tell a Farm from a Library,” in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin of June 1945. She even related 
the administrative principles propounded at library 
school to the business of farming. For instance, to 
quote just one example: 

“Don't keep an assistant working over two 
hours at any one monotonous task.’” Did you 
ever work more than two hours hoeing turnips 
without a change? Or pick strawberries for two 
hours without rising to stretch your back? Or 
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dig potatoes for more than two hours without 

stopping to admire the reddening maple leaves? 

Try it for a while, and book mending may not 

seem so bad. 

Not everyone goes in for full-time 
even during vacations. Louise Burdett, in the New 
Rochelle, New York, Public Library, finds exercise 
and enjoyment in her backyard vegetable plot. The 
Wilson Company is ablaze all summer with blos- 
soms from several editors’ gardens. Then in Pla- 
quemine, Ella V. Aldrich Schwing raises figs and 
quinces—to say nothing of a stunning array of all 
Louisiana’s glorious flowers. But perhaps she 
shouldn't be counted here, since she has become 
an exlibrarian in favor of concentrating upon her 
home and garden. 

For that matter, there are plenty of librarians 
who combine profession with the “messing with 
French dressing’ sort of ‘Homework’ described in 
the current Broadway musical, “Miss Liberty 

For many others of our trade, travel is an annual 
passion, with its reading and planning prelude 
The Army and State Department librarians have 
had the greatest opportunities in this respect. Annie 
Laurie Etchison has been in as many different places 
as almost anyone we've met, and recently left for 
her latest assignment with the Army Air Force in 
Alaska. She has become practically a professional 
photographer on her jaunts, carrying several 
cameras and bringing back evidence of the fasci 
nation of strange places and peoples the world over 

Art must surely be enjoyed by more librarians 
than we know. Nina Hatfield, of the Hoboken 
New Jersey, Public Library, has developed her 
hobby of ceramics to the extent of having an ex- 
hibition in the Jersey City Public Library. 

For a unique dual career, we nominate Angelina 
Carabelli. She is a librarian, all right — at the 
United States Department of Agriculture Library, 
but she is also well known in equestrian circles as 
secretary of the Washington Bridle Trails Associa- 
tion, and a horsewoman of note, owning a small 
stable, hunting, and showing horses that have 
netted her several awards. 

Carnegie Hall's handsome decor, completely re- 
styled recently by Dorothy Draper in restful, smart 
tones of gray and deep rose, brought to mind the 
librarian-designer, Dorothy Waugh, whose color 
schemes give a Museum-of-Modern-Art flavor to 
the Montclair, New Jersey, Library. She has de- 
signed for various publishers and landscape archi- 
tects. 

It seems we can’t get very far afield from librar- 
ians, even in the tranquil musical respite between 
this afternoon’s tussle with income tax and to- 
morrow morning's Bulletin dummy! Perhaps the 
thought of them has been a part of our refreshment. 
We haven't mentioned nearly all of them — the 
readers, the writers, the poets, those extracurricular 
dispensers of food, fellowship, fun. . .. But they 
will just have to wait for another time. 


avocations 
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This display in the library of the Gillespie Park 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina, featured birds 
of the locality. The background of the bulletin 
board is sky blue, the fence is white cardboard, the 
grass green crepe paper, and the tulips are of bright- 
colored construction paper. The display table holds 
mounted cardboard birds, real nests, real pine 
branches, and real birdhouses. In the center stands 
an Audubon book. Pupils in the fourth grade drew 
and colored the birds and wrote the articles which 
are mounted and tacked to the table. 





“Spring Magic” at the Stone School, Chicago, 
Illinois, showed a rainbow made from parts of book 
jackets containing the names of books, spread across 
the blue sky and ending behind the figures of a boy 
and girl seated under a tree. Another tree with full 
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the Month 


buds stood on the opposite side of the bulletin 
board. A robin hovered in the sky, and a few early 
flowers peeped through the grass. 

Letters for ‘Today's Garden,’ another of the 
Stone School's exhibits, were cut from black paper. 
A hoe and rake of heavy paper were mounted, to- 
gether with seed packages interspersed with color- 
ful book jackets. A pale green background had 
extra large flowers of yellow oilcloth in each of its 
four corners. This display was necessarily limited 
as there is not too much available on the subject at 
elementary school level. 





The Shakespeare Club of Brooklyn, New York, 
College celebrated the poet's birth by placing in the 
library an illustrated map of Stratford-on-Avon with 
a border of scenes from the best known plays. Be- 
fore this were porcelain figures of familiar charac- 
ters, a model of Shakespeare’s house, and a number 
of new publications in the Shakespearean field. 
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On the Welcome Wagon 


OW that the housing shortage is beginning 

to ease somewhat the Welcome Wagons are 
rolling again. In case there are those who have not 
this service I shall explain it briefly. The organi- 
zation is made up of women who receive a list of 
the newcomers in their neighborhoods from the 
utility companies at the time electricity, gas, and 
telephone are installed. Local merchants are con- 
tacted; they, as a gesture of friendliness and with 
an eye to future business, donate items advertising 
their wares. These are assembled in a basket and 
the Welcome Lady makes her rounds extending 
verbal greetings and the basketful of household 
necessities. These attractive items include every- 
thing from plastic hangers and laundry bags to 
samples of dairy products and coupons for mer- 
chandise. 

When the organization was formed in St. Louis 
County, one of the hostesses contacted the Maple- 
wood library and asked if we would care to be in- 
cluded in this program. Always eager for new ways 
to put the library before the public, we snapped at 
this golden opportunity. We hadn't much time so 
we very hurriedly designed and mimeographed 
some folders on construction paper. On the outside 
we drew an obviously curious stick figure peeking 
around the corner of the page, with the invitation, 
GO AHEAD AND LOOK. When the pamphlet is 
opened there is our greeting. “It’s a Welcome and 
a Passport to Many Hours of Pleasure and Infor- 
mation at Your Public Library.’ The library hours 
are listed and two applications are enclosed, one 
for an adult card, and one for a juvenile card. The 
address of the library is stamped on the back of the 
application, which serves a twofold purpose. It 
directs our new friends to the correct address, and 
it helps us keep tab on borrowers reached through 
this medium. So far we have been very successful 
in recruiting new readers and we hope with all the 
new houses being built and vacancies coming up, 
to be able to say “Welcome” to an increasing 
number. 

Grace Bretcu, Librarian 
Maplewood, Missouri, Public Library 


Book Quilt 


A BOOK quilt made in a large rural school, 
where the traveling branch of the Wayne 
County library supplements the school library col- 
lection, proved interesting and educational as a 
student project and will be practical and, we hope, 
inspirational to the recipients. 

At the suggestion of the school librarian, Mary 
Smink, the children took over the entire quilt mak- 
ing idea. They appointed student committees. They 
voted to determine which book characters would be 
represented on the twenty-five quilt blocks. A draw- 
ing contest brought forth pictures suitable for the 
purpose. The needleworkers had to try out in order 
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to prove that they could stitch well enough to do a 
block. Other boys and girls saw to the collection 
of pennies and the purchase of the materials 
In the fall the quilt was presented to a children’s 
hospital, and those who worked so hard making it 
hope that boys and girls in the hospital will want 
to read those same books so that they too will know 
these favorite story characters. 
ISABELLA E. SWAN, Head 
Department of Program Planning 
Wayne County Libra 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Guidance Reading Room 
HAT 


the well 


is one of the most attractive parts ot 
stocked Roosevelt Junior High 
School library? Ask the students! “The Guidance 
Reading Room” is one of their answers. Interest 
in this special collection of guidance material is 
being shown not only by more than half the stu 
dents, but by educators outside the 
ance annex to the library is a project of the school 
guidance director and the librarian. Select 


state. The guid- 


tion of the 
books and pamphlets has been based upon the in 
terests and needs of young people, and the reading 
of these materials has been entirely voluntary since 
the opening of the special room in September 1947 

Although use of the guidance library is ape 
voluntary, many students have chosen to make spe 
cial reports on careers and vor ations 
materials for sources. Each period during the day 
as well as before and after school, this departm ent 
is open to those seeking information 


using thes 


The guidance reading room adjoins the main 
reading room and is glass enclosed, 12’ x 15’ with 
low library shelving on three sides and windows on 
the fourth side. There are complete materials for 
an orientation and personal adjustment course, in 
cluding such topics as how to study, the reasons 
students fail, cocurricular activities, hobbies, life in 
the home, the art of getting along with people, dress 
and personal appearance, and character develop- 
ment. The collection includes books and pamphlets 
of the most recent date. 


Shelves are clearly labeled and shelf tops are 
used to display the latest books and pamphlets, the 
latter in celluloid covers. On the table the 
leaf notebook of occupational briefs from Science 
Research Associates is available at all times 


loose- 


Students are made familiar with the guidance 
annex at the start of the school year. They are told 
of the different kinds of books and pamphlets and 
they receive complete instructions on how to find 
them. Publicity is given these materials through 
posters in the main library and in the guidance 
room. A new book or pamphlet is given added 
publicity by a special place on the school’s daily 
announcement sheet. 

MILDRED WEAKLEY, Librarian 
Peoria, Illinois, Public School 
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“New Look” in the Library 


HE Montclair Library may have occupied the 

same building for forty-five years, but every 
now and then there is a new look—always involved 
with making things more compact, efficient, and 
attractive. A recent move, emphasizing simplicity 
and smartness, is in keeping with the Bloomfield 
Avenue face lifting, and also with Bonwit Teller’s 
and other Fifth Avenue display windows, its de- 
signer having planned windows for many New 
York stores. 

The library in‘ormation desk and the desk where 
books are lent have been combined in one elongated 
unit for more economical operation and increased 
floor space. These are backed by a tall display unit 
which was designed originally for House and Gar- 
den's exhibit at the annual flower show in New 
York. 

During the transition period a recording was 
available to explain what was going on. This was 
played to or by library customers who inquired 
about the change while it was in progress. The 
record started: “There will be about two weeks of 
this turmoil; then a new ease and serenity—and 
up-to-dateness. Especially convenient will be the 
one-way trafic flow which Captain Crick, of the 
Montclair Fire Department, has made seven visits 
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to help us plan.” It ended: “We hope you will 
enjoy the new arrangement, and that you will visit 
us often.” The middle of the one-minute message 
is a description of the new arrangement, then in 
the process of construction. 

The display unit which backs the desks and 
forms the dominant feature of the present arrange- 
ment is 12’ high. It offers space where the library 
can show its more unusual and interesting books 
and colored plates. 

The sign at the top of this tall display unit reads 
“Information, Education, Recreation, Inspiration.” 
These four words were selected a number of years 
ago by Emma V. Baldwin, of Denville, as express- 
ing the modern American public library's contribu- 
tion to its community. 

DorotHy WaAuGH, Director of Public Relations 

Montclair, New Jersey, Library 


Taps Book Reservoir by Teletype 


HE United States is now—and, in fact, for 

many years has been—building books by the 
billions. This is all very good, yet this production 
avalanche has served to make twofold the problem 
of the typical public library—where to get the funds 
for buying the books, and where to find space for 
shelving the books once purchased. 

At Racine, Wisconsin, the public library has 
come up with one quite satisfactory answer to both 
questions. With the cooperation of Richard E. 
Krug, director of the Milwaukee Public Library, 
special arrangements have been made by which that 
metropolis’ reservoir of over a million volumes can 
now be tapped. For this privilege Racine pays Mil- 
waukee a fee of 15 cents per transaction. This 
arrangement not only puts the readers of Racine 
within reach of every book, pamphlet, and maga- 
zine stocked at Milwaukee, but also permits the 
Racine library to purchase only those volumes for 
which it has shelf space. Racine, by inaugurating 
daily messenger service between its library and 
Milwaukee, has thus managed to ease itself out of 
an ugly dilemma. 

Not content with the messenger arrangement, 
Racine has now installed teletype stations at both 
terminals of the RACMIL library axis. Now Racine 
readers can learn immediately whether or not the 
material they are seeking is available in Milwaukee. 
The teletype service also comes in handy for relay- 
ing answers to research questions asked at either 
end of the wire 

This is the country’s first such installation be- 
tween libraries and may well start an epidemic of 
teletype stations. The Racine Public Library esti- 
mates the cost of service between the two cities at 
a mere $2,000 a year, far less than the cost would 
be if it were to stock and catalog more books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, pictures, films, and other mate- 
rials. Since the Milwaukee Public libraries now 
operate on an annual budget of $1,250,000 
(enough to dwarf the budget of a city the size of 
Racine), it is apparent that Racine’s operation is 
getting the good end of the bargain. The moral for 
other city libraries which now find themselves in ¢ 
position similar to Racine’s before RACMIL, is also 
apparent. What they might well consider is to latch 
on to a big brother library as Racine has latched on 
to Milwaukee. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, Director 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 





Books on Vacation, 


Too 


O many firms are closing for vacations and some 

libraries are too, even when they have a staff 

of several persons, that you might be interested in 
our experience. 

We started closing our library in August for staff 
vacations as a wartime measure when the only full- 
time assistant left for more remunerative work, and 
when there was a constant change in student help. 
We have continued it as a proven incentive for 
more reading, and making the public more library 
conscious. The balance of the year the staff oper- 
ates on full schedule. 

It's nothing to be dreaded when one reads the 
annual announcement of the library's closing for 


August, for once a year the books also go on a 
holiday. 
The last two weeks in July patrons borrow as 


many books as they can read by September, with 
no worry of watching a two-week date for renewal. 
After the twenty-fourth, seven-day books and maga- 
zines also start their vacations and on the last day 
even the latest issues leave the building. 

The psychological effect on the public of a clos- 
ing announcement is tremendous. They may not 
have used the library in months, but they are in- 
trigued by the long loan period as by a bargain sale 
and swarm to the library to carry books out by the 
armful! 

Fascinated by the variety of books now in their 
homes they proceed to read at once and many of the 
books are returned and others taken before the clos- 
ing date. You can see what this does to our circu- 
lation figures! It is also an incentive for new mem- 
bers to register. 

We count one renewal on a part of the long-loan 
books as the August circulation. We have found 
by questioning that whole families and even friends 
will read many of the books. 

The return dates are staggered for four or five 
days, with al! seven-day material due on the first 
day. A special check-in table is placed just inside 
the door, with student help for slipping and shelv- 
ing. All slipping is revised to prevent errors in 
overdues. 

Do we lose many books? No, only one last year 
failed to come in after the holiday. We are open 
forty-three hours a week, and the staff consists of 
two full-time and two part-time members. Two 
years ago over 4,500 books were sent out and last 
year over 6,000 during the month. 

We like the vacation closing and thrive on the 
strenuous work before and after. 


FLORA CUTLER COEN, Librarian 
Helen M. Plum Memorial Library 
Lombard, Illinois 


The Thought Survey 


EACHERS in charge of extensive reading pro- 

grams may find it easier to increase the quan- 
tity rather than the quality. Students brought up on 
recreatory reading or classics read for book reports 
may not know that there is anything more to look 
for in reading a book than a list of characters, place- 
ment in time and space, a statement of plot. In that 
case, they will read quality books on their own with 
reluctance, because they have not been taught to see 
what else can be derived from a book in the way of 
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an answer to personal problems, community prob- 
lems, economic systems, public issues, and an under- 
standing of life in general. 

In that case, students may be helped to a better 
understanding of the profits to be derived from 
reading good books by use of “The Thought Sur- 
vey." That is, for extra credit, each student is al- 
lowed to bring in a list of phrases or sentences 
gleaned from a great book together with page and 
line citations. This is not to educate the teacher, 
although it may, but to show the student how much 
can be learned from good reading. The phrases and 
sentences are to be selected because they express an 
idea of his own, they repel him, he thinks they may 
interest the class, they amuse, they show 


skill. 


Once made, these thought surveys provide good 
material for class discussions, for further written 
work developing a point cited. They also ft irnish 
invaluable data for student counselors and guidance 
of every type. The student must be ready and able 
to defend his selections to the teacher or th 1€ class 
Such a method presupposes no set or limited list 
of books to be read, but a free reading program 
Otherwise students may become as tired as teachers 
from being subjected to surveys of the same few 
books. The page and line citations are for the bene- 
fit of both student and teacher in case someone 
questions whether the author was correctly under 
stood, or has been misinterpreted by fragmentary 
quotation. 


literary 


Of course, the thought survey is just another 
device for the use of skillful teachers. It is no sub- 
stitute for anything or general replacement for any 
existing method. 

ELIZABETH PILANT, Teacher 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Easy Lettering Trick 


FTER experimenting some time with various 

types of ribbon for lettering books, we acci 
dentally came upon a method which is effective as 
well as quite inexpensive. We use V-T Scrib 
ribbon together with V-T Book Coat (a noninflam- 
mable book preservative manufactured by the Harry 
C. Viti Company of 1635 West Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) and an Esterbrook per 
with secretarial point containing ink. Simple 

We sponge the V-T Book Coat on the spot where 
we wish to letter the book, then place over it a 
piece of the V-T Scribe ribbon, take our pen and 
letter. The ink will not go through and enables us 
to see just what kind of lettering we are doing 
The result is smaller lettering, quite clear and even 
The lettering will not smudge if rubbed with the 
hand before it is coated with shellac. 

This method can be used in all sorts of weather 
and does not require expensive electric styli and 
other things. For the small library, time will be 
saved and the expense of providing machinery for 
cataloging cut considerably. The greatest benefit of 
this method is the rapidity wherewith excellent 
lettering can be accomplished in the shortest time 
possible. All that is needed is a good steady hand 
and a fair aye age of lettering. 


EARL Mayo, Assistant Librarian 
St. nie hael’s College Library 
Winoeski Park, Vermont 
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66¢TQROM Publisher to Bookshelf,” an exhibit 

on the processing of a copyright deposit 
book in the Library of Congress, has been repro- 
duced photographically in compact traveling panels 
for use during the Sesquicentennial year. World- 
wide distribution is already under way through the 
Department of State’s Division of Libraries and 
Institutes, which has requested the exhibit for its 
sixty information libraries throughout the world. 
The mounted prints of the exhibit, in twelve panels, 
are now available on request from the Exhibits 
Office. Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

ve OL 

An 8! 2 by 11” colored poster illustrating the 
rs of the fifty-nine member nations together with 
the flag of the United Nations, costs 10 cents per 
in bulk orders of 5 cents. Re- 





COPY, 100 or more, 
quests, accompanied by payment, should be ad- 
dressed to the Sales and Circulation Section, United 


New York. 
te Le Le 


Nations. Lake 


SUCCESS, 








The First Ste phe ns Colle ee Conference on the 
Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials in 
College Teaching, a multilithed report of the con- 


terence held last April, costs $1 from the Director 


of Publications, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourt. From the same source may be had, for 50 
cents, Study Guides to Films for Spanish Classes, 


a descriptive list with evaluations of films and film- 
strips, some in Spanish and some in English, i 
cluding several on Latin America 
ee el 
Single copies of the Gold Star List of American 
Fiction, now in its 36th year, cost 60 cents, with a 
10 per cent discount for 10 or more copies and a 
20 per cent discount for 50 or more copies. Write 


Frieda F. Gates, Syracuse, New York, Public Li- 
brary 
te Le Le 
Single copies of “Applied Economics for Better 
Living,” a bimonthly sponsored by the Committee 


on Studies and Standards of the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education, within the 
limitations of supply are available free to educators. 
The current issue is for April, the next, June. 
Quantity orders, if received within two weeks of 
Srrggee will be supplied at cost. Write the 
Editor, Applied Economics, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 
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“Keys to Wise Buying,” helpful illustrated four- 
page leaflets are available to teachers of home eco- 
nomics and consumer education. Each leaflet deals 
with a different commodity. The following are now 
available: “When You Buy a Shirt’; “Tips on 
Towels’; “‘How to Buy Wood Furniture’; ‘Your 
Guide to Dry Cleaning”; ‘Pots and Pans’; ‘‘Stretch- 
ing Your Fruit and Vegetable Dollar’; ‘Your 
New Bathing Suit’; “Upholstered Furniture” 
“Frozen Fruits and Vegetables’; “Special Fabric 


Finishes’; ‘Buying Men’s Suits’; ‘Nylon Hosiery” 
“Fish, Fresh, Frozen and Canned”; “Buying the 
Layette’; and “Here's How Informative Labels 


Help You Stretch Dollars.” 

Single copies of each of the leaflets are available 
free to educators upon request to the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, provided a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
legal size, is enclosed. The Council asks that a 3c 
stamp be placed on the envelope for each three 
different leaflets ordered. In lots of 100 leaflets, the 
price to educators is $1.25 per 100. For quantity 
orders of less than 100, the price is 11/4¢ per copy. 
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Newspaper Currently Received, published an- 
nually, is not obtainable by individuals but will be 
sent free to libraries on application to the Serials 
Division, Reference Department, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 

From the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division of the Library of Congress may be pur- 
chased two selected lists of references, Fiscal and 
Bud getar) Phases of Research and The United 
States Capitol, at 25 cents each. A third selected 
list, The Study and Teaching of Slavic Languages, 
costs 65 cents. Address General Reference and Bib- 
liography Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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I say, Simpson's not much of a Latin scholar! 
O+, he it’s a binder’s error. 
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The second week in May will see the Children’s 
Spring Book Festival. Awards of $200 each are 
given to three books regarded by the New York 
Herald Tribune as the best published during the 
spring season for boys and girls in three different 
age groups. In addition, twelve Honor Books are 
selected, and all are featured as the “best juveniles 
of the season.” The Herald Tribune also supplies 
the above four-color poster without charge. Write 
Carolyn Coggins, New York Herald Tribune, 230 
West 41st Street, New York 18. 


Co & & 


A Resume of Public Laws Enacted during First 
Session of Eighty-First Congress is Number 79 in 
the Library of Congress’ ‘Public Affairs Bulletin” 
series; it has a carefully selected and concise subject 
index as a guide to the major legislative provisions 
contained in the 440 new public laws. Copies, con- 
taining 103 pages reproduced by multilith, may be 
purchased from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. for 70 cents each. 

“Obligations and Responsibilities of the Librar- 
ian Concerning Censorship,’ by Leon Carnovsky, 
reprinted from the Library Quarterly, January 1950, 
will be sent without charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, to librarians applying to the author at the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

eo & & 

Copies of A Guide to Special Book Collections 
in the Library of Congress, 66 pages, may be pur- 
chased from the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. for 45 cents each. 

The same source, for $1.30, distributes The 
United States and Europe 1949, listing and review- 
ing 408 publications, including books and periodi- 
cal articles published in the United States during 
1949 dealing with Europe and the policy of this 
country toward its problems and developments. 
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This month, the hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of The Scarlet Letter, sees the celebra- 
tion of the Hawthorne Centennial, publicizing the 
book, which will be presented on television over 
many stations. For the Centennial pamphlet and 
further information, write Murray Martin, 2 West 
46th Street, New York 19. 


The UNESCO/Library of Congress Bibliographical 
Survey, Bibliographical Services, Their Present State 
and Possibilities of Improvement (67 pages) can 


be obtained free from the Publications Section, Li 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 
eo & & 

Volume one, number one of the Japanese lan 
guage edition of The Education Digest, the first 
American periodical published in Japanese for reg 
lar distribution to Japanese educators and oth 
interested in education in that country, con 
articles relevant to the problems of building a d 
cratic school system and way of life in 
selected from the parent edition of The Edu 
Digest. 








Seven scrapbooks of clippings about the activities 
of Julia Ward Howe, author of ‘The Battle Hymn 


of the Republic,” abolitionist, author, and reformer 
have been added recently to the Women's Archives 
of the Radcliffe College Library, a research collec. 
tion concerning the historical role and contributions 


of women in the United States 


Colored 17” by 22” posters to stimulat 


dren’s interest in music are available to schools and 
libraries from the American Music Conference, 332 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Co & & 
“Atomic Energy—Better World Ahead?” is 


4-page annotated reading list of recent Reade an 
articles on what we can expect from an atom 
tomorrow in special fields, power production, and 
social change. Emphasis is on peacetime applica 
tion. The leaflets cost 4 cents for single copies 
3 cents each for from 10 to 24, and 2 cents each f 

25 or more copies. Write the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 





eo & & 


Employment Outlook for Elementary and Second 
ary School Teachers, a study by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration and in consultation with 
state departments of education and teachers’ associ- 
ations, contains data on employment outlook, cer- 
tification requirements, and earnings for each state 
in the Union. The report was prepared for use in 
vocational counseling of veterans and others. A 
brief summary of it and an accompanying wall chart 
suitable for bulletin boards can be had free from 
the Regional Office of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1. Copies of 
the entire 89-page study cost 35 cents each. Write 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 

(Continued on page 621) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS 2% Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are a of The Wilson Com- 
any. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ANTIQUARIAN BOOKMAN. A B’s 1950 Per- 
manent Reference Number. New York, Bowker, 
1950. (v.5, no.1, January, 1950) Nonsubscribers, 
1 
' 2. AZEVEDO, FERNANDO DE. Brazilian Culture. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 562p. $12.50 

3. CANET, GERARDO. Aflas de Cuba. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 63p. $3.50 

4. Carse, ADAM. The Orchestra from Beethoven 
to Berlioz. New York, Broude Brothers, 1949. 
514. $7.50 

5. Cox, Epwarp G. A Reference Guide to the 
Literature of Travel. v.3, Great Britain. Seattle, 
University of Washington Press, 1949. 732p. $10 

6. DARGAN, MARION. Guide to American Biog- 
raphy. Part 1, 1607-1815. Albuquerque, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1949. 140p. $2.50 

7. Esy, Epwin Haroitp. A Concordance of 
Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass and Selected Prose 
Writings. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1949. Part 1. To be issued in four paperbound 
parts. $4 each 

8. GRAVES, W. BROOKE, NORMAN J. SMALL, 
and E. FostER DOWELL. American State Govern- 





ment and Administration. A state by state bibliog- 
raphy. Chicago, Council of State Governments, 
1949. 79p. $1 

9. HuLt, HELEN, ed. The Writer's Book. New 
York, Harper, 1950. 355p. $4 

10. HUMMEL, WILLIAM and KEITH HUNT- 
RESS. The Analysis of Propaganda. New York, 
Sloane, 1949. 222p. $1.50 

11. Konwiser, Harry M. The American 
Stamp Collector's Dictionary. New York, Tudor, 
1949. 309p. $3 

12. KurRATH, Hans. A Word Geography of 
the Eastern United States. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1949. 88p. 163pl. $4 

13. MATHIEU, ROSELLA F. The Herb Grow- 
er’s Complete Guide. Silverton, Ohio, The Author, 
1949. 89p. $2 

14. MorGaANn, Bayarp Q. and A. R. Hout- 
FELD. German Literature in British Magazines, 
1750-1860. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1949. 364p. $5 

15. NEWMAN, Ernest. The Wagner Operas. 
New York, Knopf, 1949. 724p. $5.85 

16. SECKLER-HuUDSON, CATHERYN. Bibliogra- 
phy on Public Administration. Washington, Amer- 
ican University Press, 1949. 55p. $2 

17. Sears List of Subject Headings. Sixth edi- 
tion, by Bertha Margaret Frick. New York, Wil- 
son, 1950. 588p. $4 

18. THEIMER, WALTER. An Encyclopedia of 
Modern World Politics. New York, Rinehart, 
1950. 696p. $5 





Public Administration 


WO valuable bibliographies in the field of pub- 

lic administration will serve as guides to ma- 
terial on both the state and national government. 
The Bibliography on Public Administration ™ is a 
classified, annotated, highly selective list of books 
and periodicals on national administration, ar- 
ranged under such subjects as administrative regu- 
lation and adjudication, budgetary administration, 
Organization and management, public personnel 
management and public relations, together with an 
introductory section on general reference guides 
and government publications and a list of import- 
ant periodicals in the field. American State Govern- 
ment and Administration® is a state by state bib- 
liography, listing monographs, reports, and special 
studies, many of them from legislative councils and 
bureaus of public administration at the state univer- 
sities, prefaced by a selected list of books on state 
constitutions, the executive, the legislature, the ju- 
diciary, and local government. The compilers have 
attempted to keep the lists reasonably short, con- 
fining them primarily to fairly substantial works. 
The result is a fair picture of the areas in which 
work has been done and of the states which are 
covered more or less adequately. High school texts 
have been reluctantly included where no other 
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sources were available, e.g., for Idaho, but have 
been conspicuously marked as such. No other an- 
notation is included, and this fact, plus the omis- 
sion of number of pages, makes the bibliography 
less valuable than it would be otherwise. However, 
it is a convenient finding list and should be most 
useful to students in the field. 


Geography and Travel 


The appearance of volume 3 of Cox's Reference 
Guide to the Literature of Travel*® now furnishes 
an exhaustive annotated bibliography which in- 
cludes tours, descriptions, towns, histories and an- 
tiquities, surveys, ancient and present state, and 
gardening in Great Britain. The author hopes that 
“this compilation of dead men’s books, by bringing 
to light the times and conditions of an England 
that has been, will enhance the sense of man’s long 
continuity and open up for future students new 
relations of literature and life.” Certainly it will 
be valuable to students of English history and lit- 
erature. Some of the annotations are most interest- 
ing, being quotations from critics, publishers’ an- 
nouncements, etc., and there are often comments 
on the author or society responsible for a certain 
work, 
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Atlas de Cuba,’ compiled with the collaboration 
of Erwin Raisz, aims to give a living picture of 
Cuban geography, employing a number of interest- 
ing graphs, with accompanying text in English and 
Spanish. The large folded map of Cuba is a new 
experiment in cartography, since the symbols were 
selected after a series of flights over the Island and 
an analysis of numerous color photographs taken 
from the air. It is expected that in this way the 
map will better reflect reality, more closely resem- 
bling an air view than the conventional maps. Sub- 
jects covered include forests, soils, health, standard 
of living, education, agriculture, communications, 
industries, and many other categories. It is an ex- 
cellent introduction to an understanding of the 
island. 


World Politics 
An Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics - 


attempts to survey in alphabetical order the political 
terms, systems, trends, problems, and watchwords 
of the contemporary world. It also gives political 
sketches of practically all countries of the globe, 
with their constitutions, parties, tendencies, and 
special problems as existing in the spring of 1949. 
It is confined to terms and names of the present 
time with the exception of some references to politi- 
cal thinkers and their ideas. Biographies of living 
politicians have been cut to a minimum. The vol- 
ume seems best suited for home purchase, though it 
could serve as a ready-reference handbook in librar- 
ies having demand for brief information in this field 
and for small libraries without adequate resources 
dealing with world politics. The letter A includes 
twelve geographic entries, e.g., Aaland Islands; six 
biographical entries, e.g., Aga Khan, Aristotle; 
nineteen terms, e.g., absolutism, aggression; eleven 
agencies or associations, e€.g., Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; which may some idea of the 
pattern of the volume. 


give 


Language and Literature 


Three highly specialized titles recently issued 
are good examples of the contribution of the uni- 
versity press to the reference sources so valuable to 
scholars. One represents material systematically 
collected since 1931 in the linguistic survey of the 
United States sponsored by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. It is A Word Geography of 
the Eastern United States,’* which shows the cur- 
rency of selected words and expressions in all the 
states on the Atlantic coast from Maine to Georgia, 
and in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and eastern 
Ohio as well. For the history of the American 
vocabulary and pronunciation it furnishes a fasci- 
nating body of data. 

German Literature in British Magazines, 1750- 
1860 may well be considered the keystone of the 
Wisconsin Project on Anglo-German Literary Re- 
lations, representing as it does the work of many 
scholars, all of whom realized that no serious study 
could be made of Anglo-German literary relations 
without information as to materials printed in Brit- 
ish magazines. Articles numbering 5,515, from 164 
magazines are listed chronologically and prefaced 
by an historical survey which includes interesting 
frequency tables of German authors, and frequency 
tables of individual works of such important au- 
thors as Goethe and Schiller. This is an impressive 
example of the statistical approach to literary schol- 
arship, which, though it may not be approved of 
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by the “new critics,” may be a valid method of 
showing the impact of other great literatures on the 
life and thought of other nations. 

Scholars interested in American language and 
literature long have recognized the need of a Whit. 
man concordance, and it is due to the enlistment 
of a large, fluctuating group of college freshmen 
and sophomores, whose work was checked and re. 
checked by Dr. Eby, - we now have the first part 
of A Concordance of ‘alt Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass and Selected + hed Writings.’ Based on the 
1902 text of The Complete Writings, it cites a 
complete line of verse in the concordance to the 
poems; but for the prose only a sentence, a major 
clause, or a thought unit is given if possible. While 
the print is exceedingly small, the volume is well 
set up and each word entry is given in heavy type 

The Writer's Book® is a collection of forty odd 
essays, most of them done expressly for this vol 
ume, which is a project of the Authors League of 
America. The authors who consider aspects 
of writing as the novel of criticism, te 
niques of the modern short story, the prob 
the artist, how to write for the slicks, ghost writing 
make a strange bunch of bedfellows, ranging f 
Faith Baldwin to Thomas Mann and W’. H. Auden 
Biographical data on each is supplied by the edit 
and Elizabeth Janeway. 
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It is a diversified handbook 
on the art of writing today 


Music 


A distinguished addition to the reference sources 
on Wagner's operas is The Wagner Opera whict 
contains the definitive 


treatment of rl 
texts, and music of Wagner's most important ten 


operas by a well-known authority. It is an excellent 
companion volume to Newman's Life of Richard 
Wagner. 

The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berl: " Z1ves 
a history of the orchestra in the first half of the 


nineteenth century, and of the development of 
chestral baton-conducting, with 
on France, Germany, England, 


separate chapters 


conducting, condu 


tors, the instruments, scores and parts, and r 
hearsal. Excellent illustrations and an appendix 
giving orchestral lists are valuable reference fea 
tures. 


Propaganda 
Written to serve as a three- or fi k intr 
duction to a course on propaganda analysis or as 
teaching aid in any course in which the study an 
evaluation of seseneset'y material is requir [ 
Analysis of Propaganda” is by two professors 
English from Iowa State About one hall 
of the text considers such topics as the media of 
propaganda, including newspapers, magazines 
tion pictures, radio, and television; 
as propaganda; logic; and propaganda in action 
The latter half reprints, with introductory notes 
several types of persuasive writing, from Jonatl 
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Swift's A Modest Proposal to selections from the 
New Yorker's ‘Talk of the Town.” 
Biography 
Guide to American Biography® in part I, covers 


the period from 1607 to 1815, and is intended t 
furnish a working bibliography for individuals ane 
groups who wish to study American civilization by 
readirg about the men and women who made 
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America, or who represent various generations, sec- 
tions, and fields of interest. Arranged chronologi- 
cally, then geographically under each period, are 
citations to selected individual books and articles, 
with some brief annotations and citations to re- 
views from the American Historical Review. It 
helps to bring up to date the bibliography found 
in the Dictionary of American Biog raphy and 
should be useful to students writing biographical 


term papers. 


Miscellaneous 


Brazilian Culture* is an impressive introduction 
to the study of culture in Brazil, covering the fac- 
tors of culture, such as land and race, work, urban 
life, social and political evolution, and psychology 
of the people. It then goes on to discuss the aspects 
of culture, including religious institutions and be- 
liefs, the intellectual life, the literary life, science, 
and art. From there the author continues with the 
transmission of culture, including education. By 
now it should be apparent that the treatment is that 
of a social scientist, and it is true that the author 
was Secretary of Education in the state of Sad 
Paulo, and has played a leading part in educational 
research and reform. The large volume is hand- 
somely and profusely illustrated. 

The 1950 permanent reference number of the 
Antiquarian Bookman’ is the first such special 
issue and presents a well-rounded picture of the 
American antiquarian book trade. A large part of 
the issue is devoted to lists of books permanently 
wanted, listed under the names of the dealers. A 
glossary of foreign book terms, a list of foreign 
antiquarian trade journals, and a reference directory 
of specialist booksellers are outstanding reference 
features. 

The American Stamp Collector's Dictionary 
contains about 2,000 entries on all phases of stamp 
collecting, defining and explaining words, phrases, 
abbreviations, significant events, and dates that 
occur in American philately. Written by an au- 
thority and including 269 illustrations, it will be 
helpful to everyone interested in United States 
stamps. 

The Herb Grower's Complete Guide - is an in- 
expensive introduction for the beginner at herb 
raising and herb using. Both information on herb 
lore and instructions for growing will be found, 
plus lists of dealers, herb gardens, associations, and 
lists of references. It re fects the enthusiasm of the 
writer, herself a grower and user, and its informal 
style will recommend it for use with the inexperi- 
enced. 


il 


Subject Headings 


It is not the purpose here to review the new edi- 
tion of Sears List of Subject Headings," with its 
new headings for such subjects as antibiotics, 
atomic bomb, and pressure cookery, but to call to 
the attention of reference librarians the importance 
of an understanding of the growing comple xity of 
subject headings. This means an increasing respon- 
sibility on the part of those working in public 
service divisions for instructing users in the intel- 
ligent use of the public catalog. Here the addi- 
tional notes defining the meaning and scope of sub- 
jects found in the sixth edition will be helpful. 
And if the librarian believes that good reference 
work means intelligent use of the public catalog, 
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then he will spend some long and happy hours with 
this red-bound beauty. 


FUGITIVES 


Do you know of any parodies on Hiawatha? 
Ss 6 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 618) 

Over a hundred friends of the Allegheny College 
Reis Library gathered on Lincoln’s birthday for the 
opening of the Tarbell Balcony, which will house 
all of Ida M. Tarbell’s personal papers and manu- 
scripts (with the exception of the previously col- 
lected Lincoln material and her investigations of 
the American oil industry). This collection con- 
tains the record of a lifetime of research and writing 
by one of America’s ablest women. The late Miss 
Tarbell, an alumna of Allegheny College in the 
class of 1880, won world fame as a Lincoln scholar 
and for her extensive writings in the fields of 
American industry and commerce. Much of the 
Lincoln material is unique and cannot be found in 
other Lincoln libraries. 

Romana Javitz, superintendent of the New York 
Public Library's collection of six million pictures, 
was featured in the February issue of the American 
Magazine. 

Your Child's Leisure Time, humorously illus- 
trated 52-page booklet in the ‘Parent Teacher’ 
series, costs 60 cents from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27 

Through the Fireside Theatre, a new project, the 
Literary Guild of America now offers each year 
about eight current Broadway plays, which it will 
try to get out in book form as soon as possible after 
their Broadway production. The Guild asks sub- 
scribers to take at least four of these books. First 
selection is South Pacific. For further information 
write the Guild, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


“Books about Negro Life, for Children,” a 16- 
page pamphlet listing some two hundred selected 
titles with descriptive notes, costs 10 cents a copy 


from the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
at 42nd Street, New York 18. 


ee be Le 


From one to three copies of the latest issue of 
“Cross Currents, Directions in Books, 1948-1949,” 
a list of outstanding nonfiction, will be sent free to 
librarians applying to the Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York. 


“Congress at Work, 1950,” a very informing 
special section of Senior Scholastic, can be had, 
together with the regular February issue for 20 cents 
a copy from Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


s LIBRARIES* dite 





“The Play’s the Thing” 


F you are ever faced with the necessity of “‘tell- 

ing the citizenry what the library is, what it 
has, what it does, and how it does what it has to 
with what it has,” you might take your cue from 
the public relations activities of the library at the 
Westfield, Massachusetts, Athenaeum. Not all 
school or children’s libraries have two playwrights 
on their staff, but where children are there also is 
imagination, enthusiasm, and a love of broad 
comedy such as that used by the Athenaeumimes 
(term coined by the linotypist, stymied by an 
overcrowded slug). 

At a grammar school assembly, they presented 
“The Librarian Adrift; or, The Search for the 
Missing Ice Pan.”” ‘The authors of the farce pre- 
pared themselves by listening to and observing the 
patrons of the Boys and Girls Library with more 
care than usual for several days. None of the half 
dozen boys and girls in the skit exhibited any 
knowledge of good manners. Each character came 
in primarily to borrow Adrift on an Icepan, by 
Wilfred Grenfell, because it was the skinniest book 
on the State reading list. Of course, it was always 
out, whence the title of the playlet. The students 
took it in good humor, applauding with hoots and 
howls and raucous laughter. The ultimate effect, 
noticeable for some weeks after the performance, 
was a radical change for the better in our playgoers’ 
behavior in the children’s library.” 


Or the Discussion? 


If you do not wish the light touch, how about a 
panel discussion on “How might we make greater 
use of educational facilities and services available 
through the public library ?’’ such as was held dur- 
ing the city teachers’ conference in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts? A school librarian might instigate a 
similar panel, substituting ‘“‘school library,’ at a 
teachers’ meeting. Some questions discussed in 
Quincy were: What are the difficulties encountered 
by children in looking up classroom assignments? 
Should first grade pupils have library cards? 
Should classroom readers be duplicated by the 
library? How much training in the use of the li- 
brary should elementary pupils have? Does the 
library have books of high interest and low vocabu- 
lary level? 

“A team of teachers and librarians, thinking and 
working together cooperatively, can bring more 
and more books into the lives of boys and girls. 
The heritage of good reading was never needed so 
much as in our complex world of today.” 


Or the Survey? 


In Cincinnati, a group, tired of hearing talk 
about the bad influence of comics and having noth- 
* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at Kittery Point, 
Maine. 
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ing done about it, made a survey of 555 “comics,” 
The term included magazines, newspaper “'strips,” 
and “one-shot” publications. These were rated as 
no objection, some objection, objectionable, and 
very objectionable. Made in the spring and fall of 
1949, this survey reported 57.47 per cent of all 
comics surveyed as suitable, and only 12.43 per cent 
as very objectionable. 

To be given a clean bill, a comic must have 
an uplifting plot; wholesome characters; characters 
dressed properly for the situation; crime, when it 
enters the plot, only incidental; a situation that does 
not compromise good morals or arouse morbid 
emotions in children. Some titles to which no ob- 
jection was found were: Action Comics, All Love 
Romances, Barnyard Comics, Calling 1 Kids 
Gene Autry Comics, Henry, Moon Mullins, Peter 
Rabbit Comics, Polly Pigtail Superman, Teen 
Comics, and Young Hearts. 





Or the Incidental Idea? 


For the bulletin board—'‘Books to Crow About,” 
with a stylized rooster made of bright red desk 
blotters, with blue crayon drawing in feathers, and 
a bit of yellow blotter for the bill. Smaller roosters, 
of the same breed, in smaller display places, with 
a yellow blotter fence where space permits. (From 
South Bend, Indiana) 

U.S.A.—lIts Land, Its People, Its Industries, a 
98-page reprint from the newest Compton's. One 
copy to a teacher. F. E. Compton and Company, 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 

Maps: historical, religious, pirate lore, and chil- 
dren's. Send ten cents for the catalog (to cover 
mailing and handling), to Hagstrom’s, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York 7. 

March of Time's “Fight for Better Schools,” the 
story of the school situation in Arlington, Virginia, 
and what was done about it, will be handled by 
Twentieth Century-Fox for theaters only until 
April 1. After that date it will be available in 
16mm for nontheatrical presentation 


A.L.A. NOTE 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner will be 
held on Tuesday evening, July 18, 1950, at 
7:00 P.M. in the Rainbow Room of the Hotel 
Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, as a part of the American 
Library Association convention. Cards for the din- 
ner will be $5. It is requested that checks or money 
orders accompany reservations, which should be 
sent to Adeline Corrigan, Children’s Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, before 
June 15, 1950. 

Dinner accommodations are available for 950 
guests who will be grouped at tables for ten. Guests 
who desire to be seated together will please indicate 
that fact with reservation requests. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








On the Air 
SEVENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD man won 
$1,450 on a “Break the Bank’ program by 

answering eight questions on FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS selected from the book of that name. The 
writer of the program and of the book is Joseph 
Nathan Kane, who has spent more than twenty-five 
years searching records to obtain the material in his 
book. Mr. Kane and his book were also featured 
on the “Luncheon at Sardi’s” program and he is 
scheduled to be a guest on other nationwide 
hookups. 


4.853 Dissertations 


The new DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
1948-1949 includes 4,853 dissertations, an increase 
of 1,244 over last year’s total which in turn was a 
ten-year high. The lowest number reported for the 
decade was 1,576 in 1945. Harvard with 274 leads 
this year's list of 100 colleges and universities re- 
porting. Wisconsin with 248 is second and two 
other universities reporting more than 200 are Chi- 
cago (233) and California (Berkeley 204). 

The dissertations are entered under seven broad 
subject headings. The book is a guide to much new 
research material and is a safeguard against its 
duplication 


Notes of Appreciation 


LeNoir Dimmitt, director of the Loan Library 
Bureau of the University of Texas, in Austin, 
writes: 

“Due to your vision and wisdom, tools for the 
help of librarians have been developed which are 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. On the service 
basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $4 a year. Yearbooks, 
on the service basis 

Doctoral DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1948-1949. 
$3.50 

Kane, J. N. FAMous First Facts. $7 

Kunitz, S. J. and Howard Haycraft. TwEn- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. $8.50 

Ulman, Ruth. UNiversiry DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL. $2.50 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. On the service 
basis 

Witson Liprary BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25c; yearly subscription (10 issues), $2 








invaluable. In this way you help many thousands 
of readers. Your publications are of aid to all types 
of librarians, but most of all to those of us in the 
package library service field. In fact, I believe such 
a service could never have been developed without 
them. Through them we are able to find many 
sources of material. The VERTICAL FILE SERV- 
ICE points the way to sources of pamphlets and the 
indexes show us where to find articles in periodi- 
cals. 

“How pleased we were when you started to pub- 
lish CURRENT BIOGRAPHY! We subscribe to 
two copies because we want one copy of the 
monthly issues to clip. We even buy more than one 
copy of some of your books, such as TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AUTHORS, so we shall have a clip- 
ping copy. To most libraries I suppose that sounds 
like vandalism.” 

The head of a university speech department 
writes: “You are to be congratulated for publish- 
ing the UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 
since it forms a valuable part of our speech litera- 
ture. 


BULLETIN on Microfilm 


The H. W. Wilson Company and University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, have entered 
into an agreement to make the WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN available to libraries on 
microfilm, beginning with the current volume. The 
agreement provides that sales of the microfilm 
copies will be restricted to regular subscribers, by 
the complete volume, and also that the microfilm 
copies will not be distributed until the end of each 
volume year. All inquiries concerning purchase of 
microfilm copies of the BULLETIN should be ad- 
dressed to University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 








Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 




















THE THINGS THAT 
REALLY MATTER 


By ELDON A. RAMIGE, Ph.D. 

Dr. Ramige discusses ‘“‘The Things That 
Really Matter’’ most in everyday living and 
what can be done about them. Cloth, $3.00 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
Se ate Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York I!, 


=—— DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS — 


15,000,000 dog owners in America. Have books on your 
shelves to serve them. From our own Dress —Training the 
Dog—s3; Care of the Dog—$i.75; Don’t Call a Man a 
Deg—$2.50 (anthology on dog literature). These three 
by Capt. Will Judy. Greenburg’s The posenend: 
Gordon's The Boxer; Keckler’s The Great Dane—each $3 

World Dog Map-—$i. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Dog World Magazine 
ame Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 cum 


N. Y. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


awe ees sO Oorrroeaereor  eeeaeem=:*. 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any ney ¢ from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our seprenentaties will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








/BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS | 





General, Educational, Medical, 
Scientific & Scholarly Periodicals 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
56 East 13th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 





Est. 
1889 











“THE BOOKS DRIVE ON” 


Copies are now being offered for sale of this beautiful 
16 mm sound-colour film which depicts the work of the 
Huron County’s book van against a background of scenery 
and industries of the County as a whole. It is 1259 feet 
in length. Reference to this film may be found in the 
Ontario Library Review of February 1949. 


For further information write to the 


HURON COUNTY LIBRARY 
Ontario, Canada 





Goderich 








Wanted: 
Dewey system. Marion E. Hoskins, Mayflower 
Apts, Rome, N.Y. 


Summer work, mainly sedentary, 





Wanted: Head of catalog and order depart- 
ment commencing June first. Must have degree 
in library science and some experience in the 
field. New York state residence preferable. 
Beginning salary $2,800 plus $735 cost-of-living 
adjustment. For further details, write Librarian, 
New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
IY 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘“‘Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


ure better positions for librariar 
Where you learn of 
learn imal ialela set) 











one vacancy, we 
35th year 


Send for enrollment blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


35 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N ¥ 





Trained Librarian to head library 23,000 
city 12,000, located between Milwaukee 
5 day week, sick 
Apply: Public 
Wisconsin. 


vols., 
and Racine. 
leave, four-week 
Library, South 


Salary open, 
vacation. 


Milwaukee, 





Librarian—LS degree 9 years varied public 
library experience a change = 
before Southwest county or pub- 
lic library preferred. All replies will be an- 
swered. Write Box N, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


wants to make 
summer. 





Librarian III to supv. branches in large 
area of Los Angeles Lib. System. Sal. $259 
to $319 per mo. for a 40-hr. wk. Reqs; 
Grad. from accred. lib. school & 3 yrs. prof. 
lib. exp., one in supv. of prof. & non- -prof. 
pers. Apply LA. Co. Civ. Serv. Comm., 501 
N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 
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“Wilson Flower Bo 


FLOWERS O RAIRIE AN] 
Clements 83p. 24 color plates $1.85 
“The Flower Chart,” a pictorial short-cut to the evolution and relationship of 
the flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine as have the other 23 full-page illustrations. They show one hundred and 
twenty-five flowers in full color. A paragraph is devoted to each. Its common and 
botanical names and habitat are given and characteristics described. 


FLC %, J 2 y 4 yf \ 
Clements 226p. 32 color plates $2.50 


“The Flower Chart” is the frontispiece and the 31.plates have appeared in 
National Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, 
common and botanical names are given and their biographies include their habits, 
distribution, relationships, uses, etc. 


Clements & Clements 390p. il. $3.75 


The illustrations include 25 color plates of 175 species, 21 line plates of 355 
species and the “flower chart.” Descriptions include more specific data than is 


found in other books in this series. 


FLOWERS [OUNTAIN A. 
Clements 79p. 25 color plates $1.85 


The 25 color plates picturing 175 of the most beautiful and striking flowers 
of the mountains and plains were reprinted from “Rocky Mountain Flowers.” The 


descriptions are in popular terms. 
FLO VER FAMII IF SC A 
Clements & Clements 156p. il. $2.00 
“The Flower Chart” is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates 
and 35 figures illustrating plant evolution. 
DYNAMIC VEGE 
Clements 2996p. il. $3.75 
Selections from the writings of Frederic E. Clements, Ph.D. with 146 photo- 
graphs on 69 full-page plates. 
PLANT SUCCESSION NT 7 ICATORS 
Clements 44pls. 24 fig. 433p. $6 


A combined and condensed edition of “Plant Succession” and ‘Plant Indica- 
tors” both published by the Carnegie Institution and both out of print. 


THE H W. WH ON ¢ (OMI AN Y * x) Ver sity +4 C+» New > ‘a SZ 
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~ American Labor Unions: Organization, Aims, Power 
Reference Shelf $1.75 
by Herbert L. Marx, Jr., Associate Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 


Ue 


This book is an impartial survey of the labor situation, with essential background material. 
It is a compilation of authoritative—if sharply diverging—opinion. The opening chapter, 
“Labor Legislation,” deals largely with The Taft-Hartley Act and the principal spokesmen 
are the National Association of Manufacturers and- the American Federation of Labor. 
Other aspects are suggested by the sub-title and the whole pone a comprehensive and 
interesting picture of a very important phase of American life today. 


Diet APS i AL eM TN 


New Forces in Asia 
Reference Shelf $1.75 (May) 


by Bruno Lasker, author of books and articles on the Far East, former member of 
the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, now a member of the 
Committee of Experts on Slavery of the United Nations. 


Recent times have witnessed tremendous social —and more violent — revolution in the 
most thickly settled sections of the world. What brought them about? What do they 
portend? The book embraces India, China, Korea, Malay, Viet Nam, Indonesia and 
Japan. It is a compilation of important material selected by a social scientist who has 
long been recognized as an outstanding authority on the Far East. 


——~-—~-Subscribe to the Reference Shelf + 6 Books for $7.00 


®The two books above complete the current volume of the Reference 
Shelf. Subscribers will receive them as published at a 
substantial saving. They have already received: 


INFLATION: its Causes and Cures $1.75 


Your dollar is said to be worth something between 55 and 60 cents. What are the 
reasons? Should they be corrected? What are the dangers of both inflation and de- 
flation? Authorities present their differing viewpoints. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1948-1949 $1.75 


Thirty important addresses that shaped public opinion in a number of fields appear in 
this collection. The editor introduces each speech with notes on the occasion, and the 
background, with comments on the delivery and audience reaction. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT $1.75 


Should a vote cast in Dixie for a Republican presidential candidate have as much weight 
as one cast in the north? Is voting by States unrepresentative? This is the current, na- 
tional high school debate topic and the book presents interesting arguments on both sides. 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The Issue of Minority Rights $1.75 


Minorities in America are discriminated against. President Truman has asked Congress 
to enact legislation to insure against discrimination in many fields. Can minorities be 
made equal by law? What has been done, is being done, should be done? Opposing 
solutions and arguments are presented. j 


KNOW BOTH SIDES OF THE DAY'S CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 
6 Books + on subscription + $7.00 
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THE H. W. WILSON CO. . 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
NAN AEN NA ARNE SETTERS 








